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the work to be furnished to booksellers for sale at 
reasonable prices. (We should be pleased to hear 
from Prof. Jewett, the Librarian of the Institute, on 
this subject.) See editorial notice, on page 217, of 
this paper. 

In view of the immense damage often done to farm 
crops by insects, and the lack of information in regard 
to this class of depredators among farmers, it is sur- 
prising that State Agricultural Societies and Legisla- 
tures have not bestowed more attention to the subject, 
and offered such inducements as would have secured 
valuable researches and treatises on insects injurious 
to vegetation. The only work of this kind ag yet 
published in this country, we believe, is that of Dr. 
T. W. Harris, of Massachusetts, which was called 
forth by an appropriation by the Legislature of that 
State in the year 1841. It was first published by the 
Legislature, and afterwards (in 1842) an edition was 
printed for sale by the author. It is a valuable work 
of 460 octavo pages, but its utility would have been 
greatly increased by the use of engraved representa- 
tions of the insects described. A new and revised 
edition of this work has recently been printed. 


The State of New York has expended half a mil- 
lion of dollars in a survey of the geology and natural 
history of that State, and the volumes of reports 
thereof are splendid monuments of liberality and sci- 
entific research; but while every other department 
has seemingly been thoroughly investigated, that of 
Entomology has been overlooked, as though a descrip- 
tion of the insects that annually destroy the farmers’ 
crops, was of little importance in comparison with a 
description of the fishes and reptiles that lived upon 
the earth ages before the creation of man. We are 
gratified to learn, however, that by a recent act of the 
Legislature, one thousand dollars is granted to the 
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jnumber of cuts and some extracts from this book, 
, with others. 


| The term Insect, signifies cut into, or notched. All 
'true insects have the body divided into three distinct 
| parts or sections; the head, thorax, and abdomen, (see 
‘cut below.) They have six legs, and generally four 
| wings, and undergo metamorphosis while young. 
| They have white blood, and no proper circulatory ap- 
| paratus; they breathe by means of tracha or tubes at 
the top or sides of the body. The skin of insects is 
| generally hard, often almost horny, serving as an ex- 
| ternal skeleton, and forming a case in which are con- 
tained the muscles, viscera, &c. 

The head (a) sus- c 
tains the mouth, and b 
two little stems or ar- 
ticulated horns, call- 
ed antenna, or feelers 
(c). These little or- 
gans are probably the 
seat of the sense of 
touch; their length 
and form vary very 
much; some times . 
they arefiliform (hair- /, 
like,) at others like 
a saw, club-shaped, 
&c. The thorax (d, 
f, 45 g, 1,) or mid- 
dle portion of the 
body, is sometimes 
called the corselet, 
although this name, 
strictly speaking, be- 0 
longs only to the se- Fig. 1.—AnaTomy oF an Inszcr. 
cond ring of the thorax, which in all insects is com- 














New York State Agricultural Society, to be expended 
in procuring a report on injurious insects. In Penn- 


sylvania, also, the project of securing such a report | 


for that State is being agitated by the the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and the press, and in no State 
can men be found better qualified for this work. 
Indeed we believe that a lady of that State, Miss 
Margaretta Morris, of Germantown, is as good an en- 
tomologist as can be found in this country. Her re- 
searches and discoveries in regard to Wheat Flies, 
and the habits of the Seventeen Year Locust, have 
won the admiration of all classes who have given at- 
tention to these subjects. 


In writing a short series of articles on “ Entomolo- 
gy for Farmers,” we propose to give a few interesting 
facts in regard to the structure and habits of insects 
in general, their wonderful transformations, &c., for 
the purpose of exciting, especially among young far- 
mers, such an interest in this branch of seience as 
will induce some of them to pursue the study more 


posed of three rings or segments, each one having a 
pair of legs attached to it. The first ring of the thor- 
ax (d) never has wings attached to it, and is always 
visible, while the succeeding rings are commonly co- 
vered above by the wings. When there are four 
wings, which is almost always the case, those of the 
first pair are attached to the second ring of the thor- 
ax (f), and are covered by the next pair, which are 
inserted into the sides of the third thoracic ring (7). 
When there is only one pair of wings (as in the com- 


mon fly,) they are attached to the second ring of the 
thorax (/). 


Explanation of Fig. 1.—Anatomy of a winged insect (a grasshop- 
per):—a, the head; b, the eyes; c, the antenna; d, the prothorax, 
or the first ring of the thorax; e, the font pate of legs; f, the meso- 
thorax, or second ring of the thorax, bearing the first pair of wings 
(g), and the second pair of legs (h); i, the metathorax, or third 
ring of the thorax, bearing the second pair of wings (j), and the 
third pair of legs (k); l, the abdomen; m, the femur or thigh; n, the 
tibia or leg; 0, the tarsus or foot. 


In all true insects the abdomen is very distinct from 





extensively and systematically. We also propose to 
give a synopsis of the classification of insects, and 
describe with engravings, some of the more common 
and injurious species of each class, adding such hints 
and instructions as will be likely to prove of practical 
value to our readers. And here we would remark, 
that such of our young readers as are disposed to 
study entomology as a science, will do well at the out- 
set to provide themselves with a book in which the 
elements of the science are more fully explained and 
illustrated than can be done in the limited space we 
can afford to devote to this subject. The beet work 
for this purpose is a small book, costing 62 or 75 cts., 
called “ ELements or Enromo.ocy, prepared for the 
use of Schools and Colleges, by W. S. W. Ruscn- 
enpercer, M. D.” Published by Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co., Philadelphia, (formerly by Grigg & Elliott.) 
In our brief series of articles we propose to use a 


the thorax, and has neither feet nor wings attached to 
it: it is composed of a certain number of rings, and 
we often find at its termination, near the anus, vari- 
ous appendages, such as stings or borers. The last 
rings or annuli of the abdomen, in some females, 
form an ovipositor, of a more or less complicated struc- 
ture, which acts as an auger in boring into wood, &c., 
for depositing eggs. 

The legs of insects, which are solid tubes contain- 
ing the muscles by which they are moved, are always 
six in number; if in sume instances we see but four 
at first (as in certain butterflies, Papilio,) we shall 
find on close examination that two of these organs 
are not developed, but are concealed under the hair. 
Sometimes the legs are formed solely for walking; 
sometimes they are elongated and fitted for leaping, 
or they are spread out so as to constitute fins for swim- 
ming; and again, they are modified in such a manner 
as to form organs of prehension. 
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The wings are dry, membranous,elastic appendages, | 
usually diaphanous, attached to the back of the thor- 
ax. They are composed of two thin membranes, laid 
one on the other, joined together by horny lines call- 
ed nervures, which are in fact so many tracheal tubes 
for the passage of air. In place of being membrane- 
ous and transparent, as in flies and bees, the wings are 
sometimes apaque and covered by a multitude of little 
scales like dust, as in butterflies; at other times they 
acquire a thickness and consistence so great that they | 
resemble horn, as in the May bug, forexample. Iris 
only the first or outside pair of wings that present this 
latter condition; they but form a shield for the protec- 
tion of the upper part of the body, and are named 
elytra. 

In some dipterous insects, (flies,) in place of the 
second pair of wings we find two pedunculated globu- 
lar bodies, named halteres, or poisers. 


The eyes of insects are always on a level with the 
head, and are never borne on a movable peduncle, as 
in lobsters, &c.; sometimes their structure is the same 
as in spiders, and they are called simple eyes, or ocelli; 
but in all insects there exist, either conjointly with 
them or separately, compound eyes, or eyes with facets. 
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TO CHOOSE A GOOD MILCE COW. 


Breep—We find good milkers in all breeds, but 
they are rare in some, and very common in others. 
It could not be otherwise. Milking properties, de- 
pending on the conditions which determine the form- 
ation of the breeds, are due partly to the climate, the 
soil, the air, and the plants ot the countries where the 


| breeds have originated; and must, therefore, vary in 
| our different breeds of horned cattle with the hygienic 


conditions peculivr to each locality. 

Miikers, and more especialiy animals intended for 
| breeding, must always be selected among breeds cele- 
| brated for abundance of milk. Not that we can hope 
|to import into our departments, with a dry and warm 
climate, all the qualities of the excellent milking 
| breeds possessed by countries in which the soil is fer- 
| tile, the air moist, and the sky cloudy; but, as the in- 
| fluence of climate, though very marked, take effect 
| only in the long-run, the properties of the animals im- 
| ported are maintained—though subject, doubtless, to 
| gradual deterioration—during a period which varies 

with the precautions taken to preserve them; and for 
| several generations the descendants of the individuals 
| of a good imported breed give more milk than individ- 





|uals belonging to a breed formed on the spot, when 











“The compound eyes of Insects are two in number, situated 
on the lateral aspects of the head, the form of each being more or 
less hemispherical. When examined with a microscope, their sur- | 
face is seen to be divided into a multitude of hexagonal facets, be- 
tween which minute hairs are generally conspicuous. The num- | 
ber of facets, or cornex, for such in fact they are, varies in differ- 
ent genera: thus, in the ant there are 50; in the common house fly | 
4,000; in some dragon fles upwards of 12,000. In butterflies 17,355 
have been counted, and some beetles possess the astouishing num- | 
ber of 25,088 distinct cornee.”—T. RymER Jones, } 


The mouth is placed in the anterior and inferior | 
part of the head; but its form varies considerably, ac-| 
cordingly as the animal is destined to feed on solid or 
liquid substances. 

In the Tritores, or triturating insects, the mouth is| 
composed of an upper lip, a pair of mandibles, a pair | 
of jaws, and a lower lip. 

The upper lip is a flat piece fixed to the anterior 
part of the head, and closes the mouth from above. 
The mandibles resemble large teeth, and are inserted | 
into the sides of the head immediately below and be-. 
hind the labrum; they are movable and generally very 
hard. They serve to divide the food. 

The jaws are placed below and behind the mandi- 
bles. The lower lip closes the mouth from below, and | 
resembles a second pair of jaws, ordinarily joined on, 
their internal side, and in a great degree covered by a\ 
horny prolongation in the middle, termed the mentum, 
or chin. } 

Sometimes the jaws are enormously developed and, 
form in front of the head a sort of pincers; an ar-| 
rangement which is very remarkable in the common) 
horn bug or stag beetle and other species of the genus | 
lucanus. 

This form of jaws 
is also noticeable, 
though less promi- 
nent, in the Cala- 
soma, a large and 
very beautiful bee- 
tle found occasion- 
ally in orchards and 
meadows, and said 
(by Dr. Harris,) 
to do good service 
in killing the can- 
ker worms, which 
are so destructive 
to fruit trees in 
New England. 


Fig. 2.—CaLasoma, 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





hygienic circumstances are not favorable to milking 
properties. 

It is not to be forgotten, moreover, that under the 
influence of particular circumstances, which it is some- 
times impossible to cal] into existence, animals mani- 
fest properties which we cannot produce daily. This 
explains why it is often more advantageous to import 
qualities possessed by foreign stock, than to try to de- 
velop them in native stock. 

Here we deem it sufficient to observe, that good 
milking breeds are distinguished by a soft and supple 
skin, and by tissues rather relaxed than rigid; are not 
hardy or fit to bear fatigue (sweating easily, and fall- 
ing rapidly off when put to work); are difficult to keep, 
seldom fat, and have often little flesh on the buttocks. 


Descent.—As milking qualities are, in a great 
measure, depending on structure and temperament, 
which are more or less hereditary, descent exercises 
a great influence. 

In each breed, therefore, we should choose individ- 
uals belonging to the best stocks, and the offsring of 
parents remarkable for their milking qualities; for it 
is certain that good milk cows produce others which 
resemble them. 

It should be our object, then, as far as possible, to 
obtain cows engendered by youngish bulls, whatever 
be the race to which they belong. 

But it is, especially, when selecting stock for the 
purpose of breeding milk cows, that particular care 
should be taken to select individuals belonging to 
| good families. A cow not of a good milking family, or 
| even breed, may occasionally be an excellent milker, 

and more than this is not wanted when it is not 
meant to breed from her. The same cannot be said 
when breeding is intended, because there would be 
little chance of her transmitting the accidental, or ex- 
| ceptional qualities possessed by her; whereas the 
qualities forming the fixed and constant characters of 
the stock would, almost to a certainty, be transmitted 
to descendents. 

These remarks with regard to breed and parentage, 
apply to the selection of the bull, which, as experience 
demonstrates, acts, like a cow, in transmitting the 
milking qualities which distinguish the breed and 
stock. 

Sxape.—Active mammary glands are seldom found 
| united with the graceful, rounded forms which consti- 
| tute what is vulgarly called beauty in quadrupeds. 
| Most frequently good milkers have sharp points, and 
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appear more or less loose and flabby. In regard to 
bony structure, they may be as well formed as cows 
remarkable for their readiness to fatten, or ability to 
work; but, beins seldom in plump condition, they 
seem lean and raw-boned. 

Constitution. —It is desirable that the special 
| marks which indicate a great activity of the milky 
| glands, and, consequently, a good milker, should be 
united with those which imply a good constitution. 
These are large lungs, a broad and prominent chest, 
a somewhat low respiration, an abdomen of moderate 
dimensions, a good appetite, and a great inclination 
to drink—an inclination stimulated by the abundant 
secretion of milk. Such cows eat much, digest easily, 
and breathe well; they make geod blood. This fluid 
gives activity to the nervous system, makes all the 
organs lively, and furnishes the glands with the mate- 
rials of a copious secretion. Cows possessing these 
properties last long, give much milk, and, when they 
become dry, soon fatten. 

Genzrat Arpearance.—In all breeds, the prefer- 
ence should be given to cows which in form are the 
farthest removed from that of bulls; to cows with 
smal] bones, fine and slender limbs, and a tail which is 
fine at its base; a small but longish head, narrowing 
towards the horns; the horns themselves of a bright 
color, tapering finely, and glistening; a supple and 


erect, glossy, soft hair, and provided, near the natural 
passages, with a short, fine, and silky down; a smal! 
neck, and shoulders (encolure) apparently long, be- 
cause slender, especially near the head; small eyelids, 
well divided, but not much wrinkled; prominent eyes, 
and gentle feminine look. 

TremMPERAMENT.—With these marks of a feminine 
description, cows should unite a sanguine lymphatic 
temperament, and especially a mild disposition. Good 
milkers allow themselve to be easily milked; often, 
while ruminating, they look with a pleased eye, easily 


to be caressed, and caress in return. 
[ London Veterinarian. 





MEATS IN NEW YORK MARKET. 


The Tribune Reporter gives the number of beeves 
slaughtered in New York market for the second quar- 
ter of 1854 as 37,324. Average number for each 
market day 2,340. Total number for six months 78,- 
573. There, at an average weight of 64 cwt., give a 
total of 47,822,400 tbs. of Beef, which at 9$ cents 
per tb., which is below rather than above the average 
price, makes $4,543,128 for our beef bill the first half 
of 1854. It also shows the average price of all the 
cattle per head, $61.75, which we presume no one 
will say is above the fact. The price for the last 
quarter will average 10c., and net 7 cwt., or $70 per 
head. 

It appears that for the first 26 weeks in 1854, we 
have slaughtered upward of four hundred thousand 
animals in this city; or at the rate of 15,419 per week, 
or 2,202 5-7 per day; and that of this number seven- 
ty-three thousand, five hundred and seventy-three 
were beeves. In the same time we have destroyed 


thirteen of other beeves, by murdering that number of 
calves; forty thousand of which probably before they 
were a week old, or any more fit for food than young 








sheep every day. Without counting those butchered 
out of the eity and brought here in the carcass. It 
must be conceded that New York contains a meat- 
eating population. ’ 

In regard to beeves sold here, we believe from per: 
sonal observation of nearly the whoje of then that 
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the farmers could have added an average of $10 per 


soft unctuous skin, covered, even to the forehead, with | 


recognized, at the person who milks them; they like | 


the seed of forty-three thousand, five hundred and) 


kittens. We have also consumed over nine hundred | 
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head to their value for an expense of less than $2 
each. This would have made a sum of $735,720, and 
of which $589,584 would have been profit at $8 per 
head. 

These tables do not include a host of animals that 
come to the city upon the boats from New Jersey, 
Long Island and Connecticut, besides a good many 
sold to city butchers upon the Jersey side of the river. 
The cows, too, all go into the city consumption, and 
more city fatted hogs than are dreamed of in any- 
body’s philosophy. Vast quantities of butchered meat 
is also received by market boats and rail cars. 

Per contra, we ship a small number of the animals 
included above, principally to Bermuda, and a consid- 
erable portion of the pork is salted; otherwise the 
whole is eaten fresh in this city and vicinity, or upon 
ships leaving this port. The quantity sent out of the 
city fresh, bears no comparison to the quantity of dead 
meat brought in; as it is now a common thing to 
bring mutton from Ohio in winter; and we hope the 
day wil! come when all the animals will be butchered 
in the country, and the vast amount of offal go to en- 
rich the land instead of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Below we give the number of beeves from each 
State sold at Allerton’s during the last quarter, which 
will show us whence we derive our principal supply. 

New York, 4,671; Pennsylvania, 1,826; Virginia, 
635; Ohio, 12,945; Kentucky, 4,103; Indiana, 456; 
Iowa, 306; Illinois, 4,116. 

This gives a total of 21,916 head of western beeves 
out of 28,448, or more than three-fourths of the whole 
number. The number stated from this State does not 
give the full number, as three-quarters of these sold 
at the small markets are New York cattle, and most 
of the others from New Jersey. Nine-tenths of the 
swine and large numbers of sheep come from Ohio. 
It will be noticed that the Ohio cattle average almost 
_a thousand a week. 
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A MIDSUMMER DAY IN COKETOWN. 


| Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown 
| lay shrouded in a haze of its own, which appeared im- 
| pervious to the sun’s rays. You only knew the town 
, Was there, because you knew there could have been 
/no such sulky blotch upon the prospect without a 
jtown. A blur of soot and smoke, now confusedly 
tending this way, now that way, now aspiring to the 
jvault of Heaven, now murkily creeping along the 
| earth, as the wind rose and fell, or changed its quar- 
|ter; a dense formless jumble, with sheets of cross 
light in it, that showed nothing but masses of dark- 
| ness:—Coketown in the distance was suggestive of 
| itself, though not a brick of it could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been 
ruined so often, that it was amazing how it had borne 
|so many shocks. Surely there never was such fragile 
| china-ware as that of which the millers of Coketown 
were made. Handle them never so lightly, and they 
fell to pieces with such ease that you might suspect 
them of having been flawed before. They were ruin- 
ed, when they were required to send laboring chil- 
dren to school; they were ruined, when inspectors 
were appointed to look into their works; they were 
ruined, when such inspectors considered it déubtful 
whether they were quite justified in chopping people 
‘up with their machinery; they were utterly undone, 

when it was hinted that perhaps they need not always 
_make quite so much smoke. Besides Mr. Bounder- 
by’s gold spoon which was generally received in 
Coketown, another prevalent fiction was very popular 
there. It took the form of a threat. Whenever a 
Coketowner felt he was i}]-used—that is to say, when- 
ever he was not left entirely alone, and it was pro- 
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posed to hold him accountable for the consequence of| shadows on the walls, was the substitute Coketown 


any of his acts—he was sure to come out with the 
awful menace, that he would “ sooner pitch his prop- 
erty into the Atlantic.” This had terrified the Home 


Secretary within an inch of his life, on several occa- | 


sions. 

However, the Coketowners were so patriotic after 
all, that they never had pitched their property into the 
Atlantic yet, but on the contrary, had been kind 
enough to take mighty good care of it. So there it 
was, in the haze yonder; and it increased and multi- 
plied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the summer day 
and the sun was so bright that it even shone through 


the heavy vapor drooping over Coketown, and could | 


not be looked at steadily. 
underground doorways into factory yards, and sat on 
steps, and posts, and palings, wiping their swarthy 
visages, and contemplating coals. 
seemed to be frying in oil. 
smell of hot oil everywhere. The steam-engines | 
shone with it, the dresses of the Hands were soiled 
with it, the mills throughout their many stories oozed 
and trickled it. The atmosphere of those Fairy pa- 
laces was like the breath of the-simoom; and their 
inhabitants, wasting with heat, toiled languidly in the | 
desert. But no temperature made the melancholy | 
mad elephants more mad or more sane. Their weari- | 
some heads went up and down at the same rate, in | 
hot weather and cold, wet weather and dry, fair} 
weather and foul. 


Stokers emerged from low | oar stirred up vile smells. 


| had to show for the shadows of rustiing woods; while, 
{for the summer hum of insects, it could offer, all the 
year round, from the dawn of Monday to the night of 
Saturday, the whirr of shafts and wheels. 

Drowsily they whiired al! through this sunny day, 
making the passenger more sleepy and more hot as 
he passed the humming walls of the mills. Sun-blinds 
and sprinklings of water. a little cooled the main 
streets and the shops; but the mills. and the courts 
and alleys, baked ata fierce beat. Down upon the 
| river that was black and thick with dye, some Coke- 
town boys who were at large—a rare sight there— 
rowed a crazy boat, which made a spumous track up- 
|on the water as it jogged along, while every dip of an 
But the sun itself, how- 
| ever beneficent generally, was less kind to Coketown 


| than hard frost, and rarely looked intently into any of 
The whole town | 


There was a stiffling | than life. 


its closer regions without engendering more death 
So does the eye of Heaven itself become 
an evil eye, when incapable or sordid hands are in- 
terposed between it and the things it looks upon to 
bless.—From “Hard Times,’ in Dicxens’ Household 
Words. 
—_- o-oo 
Imrortep Srock ror Oniw.—N. B. Hogg, Esq., 
Newark, O., has recently added to his stock, a South 
Down ram, and some Essex and Suffolk swine, from 
the imported stock of Col. L. G. Morris, Fordham, 
and a pair of short-horned cattle from the herd of Col. 


The measured motion of their’ Sherwood, of Auburn.— Country Gent. 














G. P. BURNHAM’S SUFFOLK BOAR “ DAMON,” 


Epitors Onto Cuttivator:—I send you, herewith, 
a drawing from life of my full bred Suffolk Boar, 
“ Damon;” which I think the best animel, of his kind, | 
I have ever seen. “Damon” is bred from pure import-| 
ed parents, (the first remove,) and is now in his fourth | 
_— His average live weight is 450 to 470 pounds. | 

our of his pigs were killed at my yard last March, 
13 to 14 months old, which weighed 452 to 470 ths. | 


each, when dressed. The well known qualities of 
the “ Suffolk” in its purity of blood, are their best re- 
commendation. Where prolificness, easy keeping, 
and good size are desired, I know of none equal to 
them—and I have bred al] known varieties, in the 
past dozen years. 
Yours truly, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Gro. P. Burnnam. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
July 1, 1854. 


(From the Scientific American. 





CuLtivaTors.—Whitman Price, of Goldsborough, 
N. C.: I claim the construction of the accommoda- 
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I also claim the combination of the spring catches, 
_eye strap hinged tail-board, elbow-shaped pieces, and 
| hooks, tur the purpose of rendering the tail-gate self- 
| locking, and also capable of resting in a horizontal 
| position while unloading, as described. 


| Wunrowinc Macuines.—J. Keech and S. Stillwell, 
|of Waterloo, N. Y.: We claim the movable trunk, for 


. ; the purpose of converting the open horizontal blast 
ting frames having uprights and cross ties or suspen- 


sion bars, together with the compensating strap, or| 
equivalent. 

I also claim the construction of the twisted oblique- 
ly-curved blades or thinners attached to the radial 


j 
} 


arms forming a rotary cotton thinner, and using the ~ 


same with the right and left double shank furrow} 


shears, as set forth, and arranged with the cultivator. | 

Motu Kitter.—W. A. Flanders, of Sharon, Vt.:| 
I do not claim to have invented a blow pipe in which| 
the flame of a lamp is urged by a stream of alcoholic! 
vapor generated by the heat of the lamp itself. 

But [ claim the moth killer, constructed and opera-| 
ting as set forth, the lamp being entirely protected | 
from the wiud, and from being extinguished by the| 
dead millers, and the flame blown through an opening 
in the side of the lantern. 


Seep PLanrers.—Wm. B. Johnson, of Staunton, | 
Va.: I claim the method described of sowing seed 
broadcast, by means of the ascending and descending | 
buckets, grooved sem!-cones, or their equivalents, and | 
reciprocating bed or table, constructed, arranged, and | 
operating together, as specified. 

I also claim constructing the seed buckets with an| 
open back and false or close adjustable inner back, | 


for regulating the lifting capacity of the buckets, as 
as set forth. 


Seep Prayters.—Whitman Davis, near Morgan-| 
town, Va.: | claim operating the seeding bar of seed-; 
ing machines by means of a bell crank and lever, 


when said lever receives its motion from the leg of the 
operator in the act of walking, as set forth. 


of the ordinary winnowing machine into a vertical 
blast separator. 


Harvester Currers.—Bronson Murray, of Farm 
Ridge, Ill., (assignor to T. R. Spencer, of Geneva, 
. Y., assignor to J. 8S. Wright, of Chicago, Ill.): I 
claim making the rear serratures of the sickle blade 
sickle-edged, as set forth, except the rear projecting 
points, which Jatter construction I disclaim, as being 
the invention of Henry Green. 


Harvesters.—Ira Reynolds, of Republic, O.: I 
claim, first, the arrangement of double edged shear 
blades supported at their rear ends by the reciproca- 
ting bars to which they are pivoted, and regulated by 
temper screws, as set forth. 

Second, the grain gatherer, so arranged that its for- 
ward portion can be elevated or depressed from the 
driver’s seat without stopping the machine, as set forth. 

Grass Harvesters.—George Esterly, of Heart 
Prairie, Wisconsin: I claim, first, the construction of 
the sickle in such manner as to have projections on 
alternate sections of the sickle sliding upon a bar, 
operating for the purposes set forth. 

Second, I claim grinding off the raised or feather 
edge made by the chisel in cutting the sickle, as set 
forth. 

Third, I claim the attachment of a plow to the sic- 
kle beam, by a screw pivot to fit said plow to the sur- 
face of the soil, as set forth. 


Seep Pianter.—Daniel Hill, of Bartonia, Ind.: I 
claim the reversible directing board plane on one side, 
and furnished with converging slats or ridges on the 


Gaarn Winsowzns.—Joseph Bone, of Warrenton,| reverse side, for the purposes of either drill or broad- 


| 
O.: I do not claim the mere separation of grain into| 


several grades according to specific gravity, by the! 
action of the suction fan and the arrangement of a 
single set of tubes, as such is well known. 

But I claim arranging and connecting a series of, 
two or more sets of separating passages, as set forth, | 


so that the grain may be carried through the entire| 


series of separating passages as often as required by 


cast sowing. 


Rotary Cuntivator.—H. M. Johnson, of Carlisle, 
Pa.: I claim a system of sharpened disks or rotary 
colters, which are armed upon their periphery with 
knives projecting laterally—said knives being set ob- 
liquely to the radius of the disk as described; the 
whole being combined and arranged in three several 


| sets, so that tho two sets armed with knives shall cut 
| 


the operator for thoroughly cleaning and separating| #!ternate sections of the soil, as set forth. 


the same. 


Breast Pumr.—O. H. Needham, of New York 
City: I claim the combination of an air pump opera- 
ting as described, with a nipple shield or cupping 
shield made of flexible material, as set forth, by means 
of a flexible tube, so that the motion of the working 
of the pump will not be felt upon the parts operated 
upon, and the patient can operate it herself, and regu- 
late the action. 

Turesners.—Wm. R. Palmer, of Elizabeth City, 
N.C.: I claim, first, the peculiar form and construc- 
tion of the furrowed surfaces of the flanches and rub- 
bers, as described. 


| 
Second, I claim the combination of such rubbers 
that ere adjustable with such flanches, and their ar-| 


rangement, as described, upon opposite sides of the 
flail case, and also the combination of such rubbers 
and flanches with the rotating flails, as set forth. 


Tatt-Boarps or Wacons.—F. M. Harris, of Car- 
roll, O.: [claim the manner described, of rendering 
the tail-gate or board capable of increasing the length 
of the body of the wagon when lowered to a horizon- 
tal position. 





Fruit Picxer.—John Melendy of Southbridge, 
| Mass.: I claim the application of the star or serrated 
| cover or separator, and the sliding basket on the pole, 
| 0 as to extend entirely around it on the pole, and so 

that the serrated cover shall be stationary relatively to 

the pole, and the basket be made to slide or move to- 

wards and away from the cover, and be operated as 

specified. The whole construction and arrangement 

of the parts rendering the instrument far more conve- 
| nient and effective, in use, and less liable to bruise or 
| injure the fruit gathered by it, than any of the others 
| to which reference has been made. 

Catrrornta AGricuLtuRAL SocretTy.—Oug, young 
sister of the Pacific is already in the field With her 
| State Agricultural Society. An act of incorporation 
, has passed both branches of the Legislature, together 

with an appropriation of $5,000 annually for 4 years, 
for the payment of premiums. It is in contemplation 
to hold a Great State Fair the coming fall. Hurry up 
that Railroad and we will drop over to the California 
State Fair, and see our subscribers, of which we have 
a number scattered along through California, Oregon 
and Washington Territory. 
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SOIL AND MANURE FOR FLOWERS. 
Epitors Onto Curtivator:—For the benefit of one 
of your lady contributors especially, and your readers 
generally, I will give the experience of my family in 
growing the Portulacca and other flowers this summer. 
In looking around for earth to make some mounds of 
on a place but little better than a gravel bank, and no 
natural soil being convenient that they thought rich 
enough, they had recource to what had been a hog 
yard last fall, and dug what was needed. It is princi- 
pally clay, mixed with sand and limestone gravel. 
The mounds were made about six inches high on the 
loosened gravel, and seed of the Portulacca, Petunias 
and some others sown about the tenth of May. 
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They are all growing unusually luxuriant; the Por-. 


tulacca is in bloom, and the others soon will be. At 
the same time some small Verbenas and Petunias of 
last fall’s cuttings were put in, which are blooming 
profusely. On one white Petunia standing erect, I 
counted sixty fresh and perfect blooms this morning, 
and none of them less than one-and-three-fourths 
inches in diameter. Manure from the hog pen seems 
to be just the thing for several kinds of flowers. 
Bellefontaine, July, 1854. HARRISON, 
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BEST TIME TO PLANT TREES. 


So much has been said and written on this subject, 
that there seems to be little left to say or write. I 
have nothing new to offer, but aim at lending “ fresh 
interest to a twice told tale.” 

At the outset let it not be forgotten, that to the 
roots of plants, small rootlets or jibres are attached; 
and that all fluids for the support of the plant, have to 
be chiefly received through these fibres. 

When a tree is transpianted, many of the fibres are 
broken off or damaged; and, it has never been trans- 
planted before, most of the fibres being at the ends 
of the principal roots, far away from the base of the 
tree, will be left in the ground, and very few come 
away withit. If the operation is performed late in 
the spring, the buds burst and the leaves unfold, they 
ask for moisture, and if the tree have an abundance 
ot fibres, they get a fair supyly; if they have few or 
none, they wither and wilt, and no matter how care- 
fullp planted, no matter how carefully pruned, malch- 


ed, or watered afterwards, nothing but very extraor-| 


dinary skill, indeed, can save them. 

This is speaking of trees generally. Some trees 
have very spongy wood, in which moisture is stored or 
accumulated; on this moisture they can subsist till 
the tree has had time to form new fibres. To this 


class belong the ailanthus, paulownia, catalpa, some | 


poplars and willows. Others have half fleshy roots, 
and can draw a small amount of moisture from these 
fora time. The horse-chestnut, ash, lindens, many 
maples, and some evergreens, are of this kind. These 
do not suffer so certainly from the want of fibres, as 
the majority of trees comprising the numerous varie- 
ties of oak, hickory, birch, beech, chestnut, &c. 
Now, as the roots of a tree are continually forming 
fibres, except when actually enveloped in frozen soil, 
it directly follows that the longer time we give a tree 
before the bursting of its buds, in which to establish 
itself after transplanting, the better able will it be to 
meetithe demands of the foliage for moisture when 
the warm weather comes; and this brings me at once 
to the pith of the subject—The Advantage of Autumn 
Planting. A tree planted as soon after the full of 
the leaf as possible, will begin to form fibres at once, 
and continue to do so till spring calls the foliage into 
action, when the roots will be able to meet any ordi- 
nary demand made on them; at any rate it has a bet- 
ter chance than the same tree would have, if planted 
in spring. 
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| Ido not deny that spring planting has many favora- 
ble points of view. In my recent work on trees, [ 
have freely granted this; and I would here even go so 
far with its advocates as to admit that in some cases, 
and in skillful hands, trees can be made to do better 
when planted early in spring, than in the fall; but as 
| a general rule, and in general hands, and for the reasons 
I have given, autumn is the safest, and in many cases 
the only safe time in which to remove trees. 
am aware that advice from a nurseryman often 
| loses much of its weight, through his being supposed 
| to be interested, and in the present case I am free to 
_ confess that I have an interest in the advice I have 
|given. It is unpleasant to have one’s customers come 
when the trees are actually in leaf, with “ we bought 
| some trees of , last season, but they died; we 
| want to see if yours will do any better.” Is it not, 
| Mr. Freas, enough to make any man look “ wide 
| awake,” when his business reputation hangs on such 
| slender threads; and need he blush to avow interested 
motives in taking every opportunity to diffuse sound 
| practical information! Tuomas Meenan. 
Germantown, O., June 13, 1854. 
| Remarks By THE Epiror.—We thank Mr. Megnan for the sub- 
| stantial information which he furnishes to our readers; and we 
hesitate not to say, that so far as our own very limited experience 
| goes, he states the truth. There is a single point not mentioned 
by him, which we think has considerable bearing upon the question 
of autumn and spring transplanting—which is the character of the 
soil. For naturally moist, heavy soils, we decidedly prefer early 
| spring planting; but for ordinarily light dry soils, and a)l those not 
| having a clay subsoil, autumn planting is decidedly the best. 
An intelligent, practical nurseryman, like Mr. MEEHAN, is just the 
source whence really valuable information on all subjects connect- 
| ed with his occupation ought to be derived. The very interest 
which he has in the business makes it necessary for him to under- 
| stand thoroughly, the matters upon which he treats. We apply 
| to the lawyer for laws; to the physician for medicine; to the min- 
| ister of the gospel for doctrine; to the architect for his designs; to 


| 


the editor for his opinions; and why not to the nurseryman for his 


knowledge upon arboriculture, horticulture, and floricu!ture? 
(Germantown Telegraph. 
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SONG OF THE HARVESTERS. 


Written for the Farmer Boys of the Ohio Cultivator. 


We gather them in—the bright green leaves, 
With our sythes and rakes to-day, 





And the mow grows big, as the pitcher heaves 
His lifts in the sweltering bay. 

O ho! afield! for the mower’s sythe, 
Hath a ring as of destiny, 

Sweeping the earth of its burthen lithe, 
As it sings in wrathful glee. 


We gather them in—the nodding plumes 


} Of the yellow and bended grain, 


And the flash of our sickles’ light illumes 
Our march o’er the vanquished plain. 

Anon we come with the steed-drawn car— 
The cunning of modern laws, 

And the acres stoop to its clanging jar, 
As it reeks its hungry jaws. 


We gather them in—the mellow fruits 
From the shrub, and vine, and tree, 

With their russet, and golden, and purple suits, 
To garnish our treasury, 

And each hath a juicy treasure stored 





All aneath its tinted rind, 
To cheer our guests at the social board, 
When we leave our cares behind. 


We gather it in—this goodly store, 
But not with the miser’s gust, 

For the Great All-Father we adore 
Hath but given it in trust. 

And our work of death, is but for life, 
In the wintry days to come,— 

Then a blessing upon the Reaper’s strife, 
And a shout at his Harvest Home. 

Columbus, July, 1854. 
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ing of 22 varieties, received by Express from those 
| well known Nurserymen and Pomologists, ELLwane- 
er & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y. These specimens 
| were of much interest to the members of the Society, 
as affording means for correcting the nomenclature of 
| some varieties of this fruit in this vicinity, as well as 
,imparting knowledge of a number of varieties that 
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COLUMBUS, JULY 15, 1854. 
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Sav Accmwent.—A few days since, Mr. Batenam, 


was riding his horse in the vicinity of the Railroad! 
depot, when the animal became frightened by a pass- | 


ing locomotive. Mr. B. dismounted and took him by 
the bridle till the train should pass, when he reared 
suddenly and coming down with his fore feet upon 
Mr. Bateham’s shoulders, crushed him to the ground. 
When he attempted to rise he found that the thigh 
bone of his right leg was broken off. He was imme-} 
diately conveyed to his residence, the bone set, and| 
himself made as comfortable as was possible under, 
the circumstances. He was not otherwise injured,| 
and with the blessing of a kind Providence, may be! 
expected to recover in due time. 


Bues, Worms, &c., are unusnally abundant and de- 
structive this year. A pretty full description of the 
wheat fly, ‘“ midge,” or “ yellow weevil,” was given in | 
this paper, vol. v, p. 193, also vol. vii, p. 199. It will) 
be noticed again shortly, along with numerous other! 
injurious insects, in our series of articles on “ Ento-| 
mology for Farmers,” which is commenced in this) 
number, 


Sowinc Turnirs.—Do not forget that about the 
last of July is a good time to sow a patch of common} 
turnips. The soil for turnips should be moist, rich! 
and mellow. Ground where corn has failed, or stands 
too thin, will answer, if clear of weeds and well stir-, 
red. Or, a piece of clean wheat stubble may be plow-| 
ed for the purpose; also patches in the garden where 
peas or early potatos have been harvested. Turnip, 
seed is plenty and cheap in most stores where seeds, 
are sold. It is best to buy enough at once to re-sew | 
with in case dry weather or the fly should destroy the | 
first sowing. The seed, if fresh, will keep good for| 
three or four years. 


Srecimens or Grasses.—One received from H. J.| 
Canfield, of Mahoning county, for a name, is Bromus' 
arvensis. It resembles cheat or chess, ( Bromus Seca-. 
linus,) but is not so evil a weed. It is an introduced| 
species, not very common as yetin this country. It, 
was formerly esteemed as valuable among pasture | 
grasses. in England, owing to its early growth in| 
spring, but of late years has been discarded as useless. | 

Three specimens received from J. W. Hunter, of | 
Piqua, we think are, No. 1 (Poa Pratensis;) blue} 


JR. 


are not known here. 


Ratsinc Timper on Tue Prarrtes.—Will some of 
our readers in prairie lands inform us what success 
they have known in raising forest trees, other than 
the locust. We believe that numerous experiments 
have been tried with the chestnut ash, maple, &c., but 
we do not know with what success. Perhaps our 


| Western exchanges can call out some information on 


this subject. 

The yellow locust is undoubtedly the easiest raised 
and most valuable tree that can be grown for fence 
posts, at the west. The seed is easily obtained, the 
growth extremely rapid, and the timber very durable. 

William Farquhar, one of our subscribers in lowa, 


| says he measured a locust tree only seven years old 


from the seed, which at ordinary stump height, mea- 
sured thirty-one inches in circumference, and was 


| otherwise large in proportion. 


Lorain Stock Company.—A meeting was recently 
held at Elyria for the purpose of concerting means 
tor the improvement of stuck in that county. An as- 
sociation was formed, and the following resolutions 


| passed: 


Resolved, That it is expedient to organize a Compa- 
ny, having for its object the improvement of the Stock 
of the country by the introduction and sale of superi- 
or animals. 

Resolved, Vhat the Treasurer be authorized to solicit 
subscriptions to the funds of the Association in shares 
of $25; each share to entitle the holder to a vote. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to ealla 
meeting of the Association as soon as $3,000 shal! be 
pledged, for the purpose of electing permanent officers, 
and attending to such other business as may be re- 
quired. 

It was agreed on all hands that Lorain connty is 
not yet prepared to import Stock from England, as 
some other counties have done. We have not yet, it 
was thought, reached the point with our Stock when 
such a step is necessary for the improvement, and it 
perhaps would be no easy matter for us to raise funds 
sufficient to import from abroad to advantage. It was 
therefore concluded to form a Joint Stock Company, 
raise funds, and send one or more agents into other 
portions of this State, or if need be, into other States, 
to make purchases, then, on their return, to sell the 
animals to the highest bidder, whether a member of 
the Company or not. The money raised from these 
sales to be used in making further purchases, and the 
process continued so Jong as circumstances might jus- 
tify. 

This plan was adopted in Tuscarawas county, and 
so far as we learn with very satisfactory results. 
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Wacener’s Crover Seep Harvesters.—One of 
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grass or June grass; the most common pasture grasé | these machines, described in our paper of November 
of this country. Vo. 2 Pea conferta, or glomerata, \it-| 15th last, has been sent by the patentee to the agri- 
tle known; not deemed valuable. No. 3 (Agrotis, cultural warehouse of Mr. Gill, in this city, ander. 
vulgaris,) common Red-top; good for moist lands, but) Wagener informs us that he is coming here himself 
not highly esteemed. | before clover seed harvest, to make arrangements for 

Nors.—It is possible that we are mistaken in regard to the spe- | exhibiting the machine, &c. In the meantime any 
cifie name of Nos. 1 and 2; not having the leaves and stems to! person in this part of the State who may desire a ma- 
to judge by, it is often difficult to decide hetween species that re-| ehine for harvesting clover seed will do well to ex- 
semble each other. amine this, and leave word with Mr. Gill so that the 

Fixe Sxow or Cuerries.—There was exhibited at) patentee may call on them. The price of the ma- 
the meeting of the Columbus Horticultural Society. chine, we believe, is $100 in New York. It is war- 
on Saturday last, a collection of fine cherries, consist-' ranted to do good work. 
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: THE NEW WHEAT cRo , « | Tne Carrur Satz ot L. F. Allen took place as ad- 


‘ . , .|vertised at Richmond, Ind., last month. We learn 

There me much —— and speculation - to how that the herd in the aggregate sold for $9,000. Mr. 
the incoming wheat crop will turn out. Reports are anders? ir - 
exceedingly various. In some sections of the country. A. has thus disposed of all his Short Horns, and in- 
the crop is very “good ia -dthees etiGrely veined: tends to continue to breed Devons, of which he has a 
Throughout the best wheat district of Ohio there will et my e “ - besay ieee —s ren N.Y. 
be nearly an entire frilure. From Seneca, through| © 38° #80 & Bock of 109 South Down sheep. 
Richland, Wayne, Knox and Stark, the great wheet| Ruratizinc —By the time this paper reachés our 
belt of Ohio, the red weevil, or wheat midge, has’ subscribers, we expect to be for a few days among the 
made pretty thorough work upon all but the Mediter-| spray of Niagara and the cool breezes of Lake Onta- 
ranean and a few very early fields; indeed the Medi-! rio and the St. Lawrence, where we purpose to leave 
terranean wheat has suffered severely in many places.| the littke Harrisrs and their Ma, for the balance of 
Similar reports reach us from some of the east, and! the hot season. 
south-west counties, as well as from central Indiana| 
and parts of I}linois. 

On the contrary we have favorable reports a al-| 
most the entire south-east, extending as far as Geor-| 
gia, and also from Wisconsin and other western | NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
States. The following items from differentdirections|) Metsnrimer’s CataLocue or CoLeorrera.—In the 
we have clipped from our exchanges: | article on Entomology in this paper, mention is made 


Mercer Co., O.—Our farmers are busy cutting | of the lack of a descriptive catalogue of American 
wheat. The prospect is for a tolerable good crop.| Insects; and the hope is expressed that this lack will 
The wheat early sown is far superior to the late— shortly be supplied in a good degree by the agency of 
having stood the winter better, and is not being injur-| the Smithsonian Institution. Since that article was 
eed by the weevil. The late wheat has been much put in type we have received a letter from the Secre- 
injured by weevil, but on the whole, a great deal of | tary of the Institution, and a copy of a thick pamphlet 
estate witees ualll, ha duh. -<iiiendert entitled “ Catalogue of the Described Species of Col- 
eoptera of the United States by F. E. Metsnermmer, 
Ix Tuscarawas County, so far as we can learn, M.D. Revised by S. S. Haldeman & J. L. Leconte. 
the wheat crop has been somewhat damaged by the) 1853,” 
weevil; but not so much as was expected aweekago.| This work gives the classification and names (with- 
Although most of the wheat sown late will be badly | out description) of the Coleoptera or beetle family of 
injured, yet the farmers inform us, that the earlier) insects only; numbering we should judge about 1,000 
fields will be but little damaged. Harvest has now genera and 5,000 species; and referring to the vari- 
fairly commenced with us, and along the valleys | ous authors or volumes of reports, &c., in which the 
pretty fair yield is expected. Other crops generally | descriptions may be found. This, we are informed, is 
look remarkably well in this county.—. Phil. Adv.| the only work of the kind which the Institution have 


Suesy Co., Ixt.—The farmers in this county tell | 8 yet designed publishing: and although it is of much 
us that as a eoneral thing, the present crop of wheat value to professional naturalists, it does not at allsup- 
is good—rather more than. en average one.— Banner. | ply the want of which we complained; nor do we see 


p . | any probability that such a work as is needed will be 
Favette Co., Inp.—The wheat crop is turning out | supplied for some years to come. 


much better in this part of the State than was antici- ’ : , a 
pated some time back. The crop will be an average Bis face rye ge eng ot nagar Bye 
, if not above, take the country through.— Times, | PAMPRIES Wihien, Page, WO at, Gres kop: 
one, | to be a Comic Almanac, but on further inspection it 
Atuens Co., O.—Our farmers are now actively en-| turns out to be the successor of the Parlor Magazine 
gaged in their harvest fields. We understand that | of our friend Jackson, of Cincinnati, who has wooed 
quite a large amount of wheat was cut during last; and won an occasional periodical, late of Cleveland, in 
week, and that the yield in this county will be at least; addition to another young monthly of Cincinnati. 
an average one—perhaps more. The grass and oat; These united severalties make a fair show in the new 
crops are also fine. No fears need be entertained of| magazine, which we hope will “continue in one stay” 
a famine this year.— Messenger. long enough to assist in demonstrating affirmatively, 
whether the West has a Literature of its own. The 
in the midst of harvesting. The wheat turned out sg ee eels “07 “ye by Jethro Jack- 
better than was expected. We may safely estimate “ + SS PP-s Gs. a. Fear, 
the crop of this county at about ten per cent less; THe Genius or raz West, for July, comes out under 
than the average. Laborers in the harvest field have! the auspices of Coates Kinney. It continues to sus- 
been scarce, and wages high. The range has been| tain its useful and popular features, in no way dam- 
from $1.25 to $2 per day. — Courier. aged by the accession of a new editor and the omis- 
Bournon Co., Ky.—The farmers of our county have | §'°" of them picters. 
the prospect of most abundant harvests. The wheat,| ELements or Exctish Grammar. By D. B. Tower. 
which they are now gathering, is of very superior This is an attractive introduction to the study of 
quality, although, on account of winter-freezing-out, language, much on the plan of Smith’s productive 
the product will not be so large as it ought to be. grammar, so popular ten or fifteen yearsago. We do 
[Paris Citizen, | not think this the best way of teaching grammar, but 


Tue WeaTueER for the last week has been cool, and 
| the harvest has been pushed forward vigorously. 


—— +swee+ —— 


Crermont Co., O.—The farmers of this county are 


+ oe 











Custon County Stock Company.—The cattle 
purchased for this company, have arrived at their des- 
tination in Ohio. They consist of 26 head of young 
animals, which are pronounced equal if not superior 
to any importation ever made to the United States. 
The company lost one fine cow on the passage, which 


have no doubt, this book in the hands of a judicious 
teacher would furnish suggestions that could be turn- 
ed to good account. Published by Daniel Burgess & 
Co., 60 John St., N. Y. 


Apvancep Latin Exercises, with Selections for 
Reading; forming a continuation of the Classical Se- 





was very rough. 


ries of Schmitz & Zumpt. Published by Blanchard 
& Lea, Phila. 
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HIRED MAN UPON THE FARM. 

We hear a great deal said about the Good Time’ 
Coming, but with all its wealth of promise, we can- 
not heip but turn back once in a while, to con over 
some of the peculiar features of the departing age. | 
Despite our everlasting cry of Progress, there were 
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| ble necessity. The farmer’s boys liked it, because, 
| while it relieved them from the unsentimental neces- 


sity of gallanting their own sisters, it left them free 
to choose more sentimental companions among their 
neighbors. And finally, the farmer’s girls hked it, 
because—because, why, just because they did! which 
was reason enough for any girl in those aays, before 








in that age, some, aye! many right good and loveable | the simple things had found out how much they were 
features, which are now fast disappearing from among | suffering for want of their Rights. 
men; and we could wish for some social Daguerrean,; Ail these last uses, were only incidental—not set 
to fix their portraiture, for the ages that may come | down in the bills, but nevertheless as much counted 
after. During this season of leisure, to us city-bound | upon and valued as if they had been nominated in the 
editors, we will draw a few pen and ink sketches of | bond, so that we see the higher law doctrines of these 
the olden time, which our more industrious readers) Jast days are no novelty aiter all. The Hired Man 
may amuse themselves with, while they are taking was a positive Institution of the country; he had prob- 
their hour’s rest after dinner, or upon a rainy day in! ably graduated from his father’s little farm, at twenty- 
haying time. one, and going abroad to seek his fortune in the laying 
Prominent among our domestic industrial Institu- up of a few hundred dollars with which to buy a home 
tions fifty years ago, was the Hired Man upon the | for himself some day, wrought from month to month, 
Farm. He enjoyed as much of a recognized individ-| and from year to year, with as much patience and 
uality as any other man in society. That was before cheerfulness, as though the primeval conjunction of 
Railroads had given our world an itching for travel. | bread and sweat, had been interpreted a blessing in- 
Nobody, among our rural population, thought of going | stead of a curse. His social position was equal to 
thirty miles trom home except upon urgent call.| that of his employer. The theater of his labors was 
Sometimes father and mother would indulge in the | often in the same neighborhood of his birth, where, 
plan of taking a journey in the one horse wagon, to after a few years of faithful service, he established 
go and visit a cousin or other relation, twenty miles | himself as the head of a new household, and by his 
off, after haying was over; and the anticipation of} thrift and frugality was enabled to extend the same 
such a treat was a luxury that spiced many an hour | facilities to others for a beginning in life, as had placed 
of toil through the long summer. That was a time | himself in a position of comparative independence. 
before the advent of reaping machines, and threshing) Sometimes the hired man came in the capacity of 
machines and corn planters, and all such devices tu| a stranger—perhaps an adventurer. He had been 
supercede the orthodox way of doing every thing by | abroad to see the world, and as this was a luxury 
hand. | which his employer had never indulged in, the new- 
Then the Hired Man was a necessity, an absolute comer—if good to work, was looked upon as an acqui- 
necessity, and a portion of the race, taking this moral | sition, over and above the uses before specified, and 
view of society, found their true sphere in devoting his spare hours were laid under contribution for the 
themselves to the fulfillment of such a mission. Eve-| information of his eager auditors. Of course the 
ry body was satisfied—that is, every body that could | locale of our present sketches is laid in New England; 
be satisfied with reason and hard work; and just then, | well, our travelled hired man may have been out west 
the world—we mean that particular segment of the| as far as the Holland Purchase, or the Genesee coun- 
world, came as near realizing the Utopian Idea—A try. Perhaps he had been to Montreal with a load of 
Perfect State of Society—as it is ever likely to be,| pigs or apples; may be with a two horse sleigh to Bos- 
any time before the great conflagration. 'ton, to bring in a load of merchandize for a country 
The farmer was satisfied, because for the sum of | shop-keeper, all these were possible, though not very 
fifteen dollars a month, he could get a good hired man,| common. But sometimes a rara avis would turn up, 
or as many good hired men as he needed, for the sum-| who had actually been to Ohio, or to the New Found- 
mer. For ten or twelve dollars a month, he could| land fishing banks. These were the men who sowed 
get a good man for the year round. The farmer’s|the seeds of emigration. Young America listened 
wife was satisfied, because the hired man was a great| with open mouth, and counted the years when he 
convenience in-doors at odd times, and often by unit-|should be his own man, and neither the prophetic 
ing his vote to hers enabled her to show a majority, in | shakes of papa’s head, or the tender insinuations of 
carrying some innocent scheme of improvement, in| Sallie Jones, could divert his attention from the new 
which her husband was not so readily enlisted, but, | star of promise which had beamed on his horizon. Life 












like a good democrat as he was, always let the major- 
ity rule. The farmers’ boys were satisfied, because 
they had in the hired man, a forlorn hope, who always 
expected to take the butt end of the hardest work 
upon himself. The farmers’ girls were satisfied, be- 
cause the hired man, having the sole disposal of his 
own earnings, was generally in possession of a fair 
extra suit, with a few loose dollars which he was wil- 
ling to invest in any reasonable amusement which 
would secure the favor of the daughters aforesaid, and 
being gallant witha], was a convenient and eligible 
beau, not to be overlooked in a time of such general 
dearth of excitement. 

And this last availability of the hired man was 
equally agreeable to all parties. The farmer liked it, 
because he would rather his girls should be courted by 
a fellow that knew how to get a living for himself, 
and his only idea of that capability was, in earning so 
much a day. The farmer’s wife liked it for the same 
reason, and because she looked upon a tolerably early 
settlement in life as a manifest destiny, and a desira- 





had suddenly been invested with new beauties, and 
he began to look upon the quiet homestead and its 
contented inhabitants, as a dull, one-horse affair. 
Papa wondered why John could entertain such roving 
notions instead of settling down at home, and never 
awoke from these prudent conclusions, until the afore- 
said John returned to the old homestead a few years 
ago, an enlarged Yankee, with a pocket full of rocks 
and a clear title to ten thousand good acres, at the 
crossing of the Great Western, and Lake Superior 
and New Orleans Railroads! then papa became sud- 
denly active in retailing the gratifying intelligence, 
how that son John was a genius! 

We have said that the hired man enjoyed the same 
social position as his employer. It was no unusual 
occurrence, that after a reasonable probation, the 
hired man became the honored husband of his em- 
ployer’s daughter, or, of one of his equally prosperous 
neighbors, and thus received a double dowry in bride 
and acres, as a ready acknowledgment of his industry 
and virtue. And it was not very unusual, having 
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served his employer faithfully, and that employer call- 
ed to his final reward, that the hired man took the 
willing widow in her waning weeds, as a convenient 
way of settling the estate. 


Such is a brief view of this branch of society forty 
years ago. 
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But the opening of the broad fields of the | their eyes against the blazing light of truth. 
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wonderful in strawberry culture, until our success had 
been doubted, and ridicule thrown upon our method 
of culture, by some of the most eminent of the horti- 
culturists of the North. But those who are disposed 
to doubt and ridicule will find it a hard matter to close 
It is a 


west, were giving new direction to labor; the hardy | tact too notorious now for any one of respectability to 


and adventurous young man saw a shorter and more 
tempting road to fortune; the old ideas of home-ties 
became weak or obsolete, the bump of locality or in- 
habitiveness waz stunted by the overgrowth of the new 
Crockettianian organ—go-a-heed-i-tive-ness. Home 
began to be looked upon as a peripatetic institution, 
to be found wherever night should overtake the drift- 
ing individual. Among the plantations of the older 
States, the necessity for hired men was in no wise di- 
minished, but the institution itself was broken up— 
the hired men were not to be had—they had become 
citizens in full, and were not to be retained in service 
except at such ruinous rates as would absorb more 
than all the profits of the employer. Then ingenuity 
set to work to devise a substitute, and the Harvester 
went forth with his sinews of stee], to do the work of 
half a score of men—the emergency was met, and 
labor became on impulse of the mind, directing the 
effective working of dumb wood and iron, This the 
world calis Progress—we shall not contradict, but 
when we see the foam-crested waves of this Progress, 
cast their spray upon every field from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, we know that the drift wood of that tide is 
made up of our old household gods, and that we shall 
never again look upon the original of this quiet pic- 
ture—the Hired Man upon the Farm. 





CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Effects of Moisture and Deep Culture in Prolonging the 
Season of Bearing. 


A good deal was said in the Eastern papers two 
years ago, about the wonderful success of a strawber- 
ry grower at New Orleans, who it was asserted had 
strawberry beds continued in plentiful bearing for six 
or seven months in the year. At first it was thought 
that his plants were of a new variety—a sort of per- 
petual bearer, and immediately the name Crescent 
Seedling was given to it, and enterprizing nurserymen 
at the North commenced its propagation and sale. 
But Jo! on trial in a northern latitude and with north- 
ern culture it had lost its perpetual character, and was 
found less valuable than other and well known varie- 
ties. 

Another cultivator of this fruit at the South, Mr. 
Peasupy, of Columbus, Georgia, states that his plants 
continue in bearing from March to September—6 to 7 
months, and he attributes his success to skil/ful culture, 
combined with favorable soil] and climate. The vari- 
eties he cultivates are such as are common at the 
North, but he gives the plants deeper soil and more 
water than is common with northern growers of this 
fruit, and although we do not suppose that the same 
mode of culture would produce quite the same results 
in a colder climate, we do believe that his practice 
affords valuable hints for us here in Ohio at least, 
where the hot sun and drouth of summer are the 
greatest obstacles to success. Mr. Downing has sta- 
ted that he once saw the roots of strawberry plants 
five feet in depth, in a bed of deep rich soil, and the 
fruit produced on this bed was twice as large and more 
than twice as abundant as on beds of common soil. 
We have not much faith in Mr. Peabody’s theory of 
“ feeding the plante for fruit instead of vines” but we 
have no doubt that deep culture and moisture are the 
great elements of his success. The following is his 
statement of his practice:—Eps. O. Cutt. 








«“ We had never thought of achieving anything very ' enough that the strawberry bed is in a moist, cool Jo- 


dare to dispute, that we do cultivate acres of straw- 
berries without animal manure of any kind; and that 
we have a constant succession of fruit from March un- 
til September; and this, too, in this hot climate of the 
South. We now begin to think we have achieved 
something wonderful, but not so wonderful when pro- 
perly understood. 

We feed the plant for fruit instead of for vine; and in 
this consists our success. 

Intelligent experimental cultivators have long since 
discovered that plants have a spec.fic for their wood, 
leaves and fruit. Physiologists know well that it 
takes different substances to form the bones, flesh, 
and muscles of animals. And profiting by these 
hints in nature, we stint the luxuriant habit of the 
strawberry vine, and force the fruit. 

The whole secret of strawberry culture is, to culti- 
vate for fruit, and not for vine or blossom. Much de- 
pends upon the locality of the strawberry bed. No 
tree or plant should be near it; the strawberry loves 
shade, but not a shade that sucks its very life blood 
out. The lowest part of the garden, the bank of 
some little stream of water, are proper localities, and 
where it is possible select new land. As to the soil, 
our beds are on as poor pine land as gopher or sala- 
mander ever built into pyramids, and we believe it is 
pretty generarlly conceded now, within a circle of a 
few hundred miles, that we do occasionally have a 
strawberry. We do not know but a stiffer land may 
suit them better, but ours does well enough, and we 
are not disposed to act like that foolish man who 
‘was well, wished to be better, took physic, and died.’ 
The strawberry may be transplanted any time from 
September until March. The plant, properly taken 
up, is very tenacious of life, and bears transplanting 
well. 

The ground designed for the strawberry bed should 
be plowed or spaded as deep as tools can well make 
it. If the soil is light and thin, a thick coat of swamp 
muck or partially decomposed leaves, with leached or 
unleached ashes, will be fine to turn under. After 
the ground is pulverized and leveled, mark it off into 
rows two feetapart. Now plant eight rows of Hovey’s 
Seedling and one of the Early Scarlet, two feet apart 
in the rows, and so continue until the | ed is finished. 
We speak particularly of these two varieties, as we 
should consider it labor lost to cultivate a variety 
which only gives fruit three or four weeks in the sea- 
son. And we have never found a finer fruit, in point 
of size and flavor, than the Hovey, and none finer fla- 
vored than the Early Scarlet. Care should be taken 
that the plants are put into the ground just as they 
came out of it; that is, with all their laterals spread- 
ing, and not all gathered together and crammed into 
a little hole. Now, if the object be to get a large 
number of plants for another year, keep them well 
worked with the hoe, and let the runners take root. 
The whole ground will be full by fall. But if fruit 
be the object, cover the whole surface of the ground 
with partially decomposed leaves or straw, and as the 
first runners begin to show themselves, take them off. 
Care must be used in taking off the runners; they 
should be cut, and not pulled off, as careless servants 
will rain many plants. When the vine has once 
commenced fruiting, it will show but little disposition 


| to run, as its whole effort is to make the fruit—partic- 


ularly if the vine is not over stimulated. It is not 
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cation; for if the ground is moist, the plants want) 
water to set the fruit, and to swell the fruit when set. | 


It is asserted by some English cultivators that the 
plant should not have water when in bloom, as it 
washes the pollen away. This may do for England, 
but it does not do here. We care not how much wa- 
ter they have when in bloom. If the season proves 
dry, we give them water to set the fruit by artificial 
rain; and unless it rains twice a week, we give artifi- 
cial rain to swell the fruit, and then we give artificial 
rain to form the next fruit stems, and soon. Fear 
not to give too much water; water morning and eve- 
ning. If grass and weeds show themselves, use the 
hoe freely. After itis no longer an object to gather 
fruit, let the vines run and mattogether. In the win- 
ter, go through with the hoe, thinning out to twelve 
or eighteen inches; leaving the cut-up vines to decay 
where they were cut; then cover the whole bed with 
leaves, straw, swamp-muck, &c., but use no animal 
manure. Let the proportion of male and female 
plants remain the same as when first planted. 

Let the cultivator remember the four great requisites 
for a profitable strawberry bed: proper location, vege- 
table manures, shade to the ground, and WATER, Wa- 
TER, WATER.” 

In the last number of the Soil of the South, the edi- 
tor, in speaking of Mr. Peabody’s strawberry culture, 
says: 


assembled a few weeks since, at his house, and on his 
strawberry grounds. We come not now to speak of 
the elegant hospitalities of this gentleman and his 
worthy wife, but of their complete success in the cul- 
tivation of this delicious fruit. When some two or 
three hundred guests had been feasted in profusion, 
one might have been reminded from the quantities 
left, of the miraculous feeding of the multitude in the 
wilderness, when the fragments amounted to more 
than the original stock. But here, there was no need 
of miraculous interposition; our host, a firm believer 
in works, having gathered as we are informed, the 
snug little pile of four hundred quarts, for the occasion, 


Just think of this all ye skeptics, over twelve bushels of | 


nice ripe strawberries, at one gathering! We felt sorry 
for the city folks, who we imagined would be put up- 
on short rations, until more berries could ripen, and 
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“It was our privilege to be one of the large party 
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FARMING IN IOWA. 


_ A great many of our subscribers during the last few 
years have removed to Iowa, and of course have taken 
the Cultivator along as an indispensible article in 
housekeeping. A gentleman whoremoved from Ohio 
last spring, writes us from Davis county, that he has 
found a good sheep farm, which he was looking for, 
and adds: 

_ We have the finest prospects for a crop of wheat, 
oats and corn, that this country ever had. If nothing 
/happens to it yet, there will be enough raised this 
| year to supply all that choose to come out this fall, to 
see what the western people are doing. There is 
nothing that we need more here than good agricultu- 
,Tal papers, to convince the farmers that they might as 
| well raise one thousand bushels of corn on ten acres, 
as to tend twenty for the same amount. And that 
can be done here by a little deeper plowing and bet- 
ter tending. Then they might as well have thirty 
cents a bushel for it in stock, as to take fifteen cents 

{in the crib, which has been the price this spring. 
There has been a great change made in land, since 
spring, in the improved country; and if there is any 

body that expects to get a good location in a good 
settlement much under twenty dollars, he had better 

| be in a hurry, else he may be disappointed. 

| H. A. W. 

Drakesville, Davis County, Iowa, June 24, 1854. 
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Tue Strawserry Bepv.—Continvue to take off the 
|tunners from the bearing beds; keep the grass and 
| weeds down; observe closely the blossom. (A Straw- 
berry vine that does not bloom this month is not 
worth the culture.) The staminates or males, will be 
more inclined to run than the pistillates or females; 
keep them within their proper bounds; cne staminate 
to eight pistillates. Where*it is desirable to multi- 
ply plants, let the runners take root; those not need- 
| ed to plant out, can be cut up in winter, to enrich the 
| ground for the remaining plants; remember to leave 
'all the plants cut out to decay on the beds. 
We saw an English gardener in our travels last 


| season, throwing away wheelbarrow loads of cut up 


|plants, and carting on stable manure, when had he 
| left the vines to decay where cut, he would have given 


concluded to walk into the grounds, and see how long| the plants nature’s food, and stimulated to fruit, in- 
before the market wagon might be looked for again. | stead of vine; should the weather prove dry, and the 


Here our sympathies were staid, and we found that 


| plants show a disposition to fruit, give frequent water- 


we had greatly underrated friend Peabody’s capacity, | ings.—Soil of the South. 


when we had supposed that he was to be jostled in 
his every day operations by the Jittle gathering for his 
friends. 


groups over the grounds in competition, to see who 
should pluck the largest berries.” - 
Sndltnd-viedinan 

Tue Arete Woam.—Unless we get deliverance 
from this enemy iu some way our apple crops will 
soon be alarmingly small and unsound. This insect 
seems to be more and more prevalent every year for 
some seasons past. The habitat or hiding place of 
this animal during the winter, and its habits, do not 
seem to be sufficiently understood to suggest an effec- 
tual mode of warring with it. We have not been 
fortunate enough to hear of any mode of preventing 
its depredations having proved reliably or extensively 
successful. If any of our readers should think they 
know of any successful mode of defence against the 
destructive attacks of this moth, the public would 
gladly hear from them; and if their method should 
prove generally successful they would be hailed as 
public benefactors.— Country Gent. 


There is no greater Tyrant than Fashion. 
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COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1854. 


The truth is, his vines were still full of ripe | — 
fruit, and the astonished visitors passed in excited | 


Ashtabula............Jefferson.............September..... 26—28. 
Belmont..............St. Clairsville. ........October " 
Carroll................Carrollton.........%. October 





.. Springfield............ October. . 
rc snees cen dtee October 
.. New Lisbon.......... 

Coshocton 





he pat ape = MMs o0c<nenbsaces 
HUGtYIGOM.... 06. .0 cceee COMBS os'bs Sitccvcd ewe 
ee SPST eee Napoleon............. 
a icine 5 ach <a NWO... 05 oaicrceces 
ey SE re Bellefontaine 
BOR sedi lds 340i wsecin’ po Serer 
NS os mate ina apes Toledo... 
Mahoning...... ...... Canfield...........+5- September 
TOC ees ee SEE LEE 
Blamnh ..200cccccccsees eee oe 
Ec 6 ss occbscnges McConnellsville 
Pickaway..........05+ Circleville 
i. ene eee New Paris 
Richland..........+.. ar 
EM eccccsdsccets GIS vc avedccuctaues 
Trumbull............. BOOM ac sess davies. 
seceecesondhaues Portageville 


Officers of County Societies not mentioned above, are re- 
quested to inform us of the time and place of holding their next 
Fair, if the same have been decided upon.—Eps. O. Cutt. 
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the crust very tender and flakey, and is particuiarly 


LADIES’? DEPARTMENT. dre aed r: Mega 
;nice for chicken pie crust, and tarts. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. | If Rosexza will only come from her Dell to ours, 
: tales eat ied ei _. |now that the season of berry pies is come, we will 
OTHER’ have such a pic-nic of our own, out under the big 
THE © v's OWN Sona. ‘elms, and such a swing upon the grape vines, as her 
During Mrs. Bateham’s temporary silence we are OW? Sylvan sprites have never caught her at, among 
tempted to take liberties with her departmenttointro- the hills of Ashland, and if she brings MATILDIE 
duce a beautiful and appropriate poem of “ Fansy |#!0ng, 80 much the better. Very truly, 
Forrester’s,” with a few personal items of both Hazel Dell, O., July, 1854. ___‘ Sux Bonner. 
those ladies, which seem to suggest a parallel. Itis! Grace rm Femare Dress.—Somebody has said that 
well known that Miss Emily Chubbuck became the | Parisian grisette, with a little tulle and ribbon, will 
wife of Rev. Mr. Judson, a Missionary to India, from conquer the world, while an Englishwoman, with all 
whence, after several years of cheerful devotion tothe her shawls, damasks and diamonds, looks only like an 
perils of such a life, she returned home—a widow, to | animated clothes-horse. There is some exaggeration 
die among her kindred, after giving her orphan child jn this statement, but more wit, and still more truth. 
in charge to her friend— Miss Anable, of Philadel- The women of France unquestionably have a better 
phia. taste in dress than those of Great Britain or America. 
Mrs. Bateham, (Josephine Penfield,) at the age of | In both our mother countrv and this there is too much 
18, graduated from the Oberlin Collegiate Institute in of what may be called “snobism’ in female attire. 
1847, and soon after was united to Rev. Mr. Cushman, The Jadies of Anglo-Saxondom seem to fancy that the 
and departed on a mission to Hayti. Here, after a more they spend on dress the prettier they look. Ac- 
few months’ service, her partner was stricken down, cordingly one sees little women covered all over with 
and the girl-widow returned sorrowfully and alone to Jace, or buried in the middle of stiff brocade, or almost 
her Ohio home. In 1850 she became the wife of Mr. jost to sight under a puffing velvet cloak, with capes 
Bateham, and accompanied him on his European tour that extend on either side, like gigantic wings. Or 
in 1851. The recent Event in her life, hassuggested one beholds tall women, if such is the fashion, trick- 
the application of these beautiful lines, which were ed out in tight sleeves, and striped silks, the custli- 
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written in Maulmain, (India,) January, 1848. 
8. D. H. 
FANNY FORRESTER’S BIRD. 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded—oh, so lovingly— 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies, 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest~ 

Oh God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue from mine;— 

This life which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future with its light and gloom,— 
Time and Eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, oh my God! one earnest prayer:— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 





ABOUT THAT PIE CRUST. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—I think Rosetta is a 
strange girl to suppose [ would have to ask Ma how 
she makes her nice pie crust. It would be a great 
story to tell, that I was seventeen last Michaelmas, 
and not know that yet! 

When we want to make every-day pies. we take 
about half a pound of shortening to a pound of flour; 
then we rub in the shortening without first melting it 
—rub it all in till both are nicely mixed. Then we 
take as much cold water—with a little bit of saleratus 
dissolved in it—as we did of shortening, and mix that 
in, and roll the crust till it is thoroughly moulded. 

But when we have plenty of time and want to have 
the crust real good, we rub in only about half the 
shortening at first, then after the dough is moulded 
out, we spread on the rest of the shortening, chop up 
the dough and roll it in a good while. This makes 


ness of the material being regarded by the wearer as 
sufficient compensation for the incongruity of the 
styles. A French servant girl has better taste. She 
knows itis not so much the richness of the material 
as the way it is made up, and the manner in which it 
is worn, that gives the desired elegance. A neat fit, 
a graceful bearing, and a proper harmony between 
the complexion and the colors, has more to do with 
brightening female attractions than even American 
ladies seem particularly to comprehend. Many a wife 
\looks prettier, if she would but know it, in her neat 
| morning frock of calico, than in the incongruous pile 
of finery which she dignifies with the title of full 
dress. Many an unmarried female first wins the 
heart of her future husband in some simple, unpreten- 
ding attire, which, if consulted about, she would pro- 
,/nounce too cheap except for ordinary wear, but which 
| by its accidental suitability to her figure, face and car- 
riage, idolize her youth wonderfully. If the sex would 
,study taste in dress more, and care less for expense, 
\they would have no reason to regret it. At present 
|the extravagance of American females is proverbial. 
|We wish we could say as much of their elegance in 
the same line. —Philadelphia Ledger. 
iecperitiaienaeeenainal 

| VecetasLe Sours.—All vegetables that are put into 
soups, should be put into cold water, and gradually 
| brought up to the boiling point. This will cause the 
vegetable to diffuse its flavor throughout the whole 
| mass. Irish potatos should never be put in soups, un- 
| til first having been cut up in hot water; this extracts 
| their bitterness, and renders them fit to mingle in the 
jother vegetable mass. The meats to flavor vegetable 
soups, may be beef, veal, mutton or chicken, and like 
| the vegetables, should be put intocold water. There 
are fewer good soups made in the country, than al- 
most any other dish, and the reason is obvious—it 
takes time tocook them. An okra gumbo soup should 
boil incessantly six hours, then the flavor of the meat, 
vegetables, and condiments are so intimately and deli- 
cately blended, that they all seem one delicious mass. 
Salt hardens water and flesh, and should not be put 
into soups until the mass is well done.—Soil of the 
South. 








I will listen to any one’s convictions, but pray keep 
your doubts to yourself: I have plenty of my own. 
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cation; for if the ground is moist, the plants want 
water to set the fruit, and to swell the fruit when set. | 
It is asserted by some English cultivators that the | 
plant should not have water when in bloom, as it 
washes the pollen away. This may do for Engiand, 
but it does not do here. We care not how much wa- 
ter they have when in bloom. If the season proves 
dry, we give them water to set the fruit by artificial 
rain; and unless it rains twice a week, we give artifi- | 
cial rain to swell the fruit, and then we give artificial 
rain to form the next fruit stems, and soon. Fear 
not to give too much water; water morning and eve-| 
ning. If grass and weeds show themselves, use the | 
hoe freely. After itis no longer an object to gather | 
fruit, let the vines run and mattogether. In the win- 
ter, go through with the hoe, thinning out to twelve | 
or eighteen inches; leaving the cut-up vines to decay 
where they were cut; then cover the whole bed with 
leaves, straw, swamp-muck, &c., but use no animal 
manure. Let the proportion of mate and female | 
plants remain the same as when first planted. | 

Let the cultivator remember the four great requisites 
for a profitable strawberry bed: proper location, vege- 
table manures, shade to the ground, and WATER, Wa- 
TER, WATER.” | 

In the last number of the Soil of the South, the edi- | 
tor, in speaking of Mr. Peabody’s strawberry culture, | 
says: 
“It was our privilege to be one of the large party 
assembled a few weeks since, at his house, andcn his 
strawberry grounds. We come not now to speak of 
the elegant hospitalities of this gentleman and his | 
worthy wife, but of their complete success in the cul- | 
tivation of this delicious fruit. When some two or 
three hundred guests had been feasted in profusion, | 
one might have been reminded from the quantities 
left, of the miraculous feeding of the multitude in the 
wilderness, when the fragments amounted to more 
than the original stock. But here, there was no need 
of miraculous interposition; our host, a firm believer | 
in works, having gathered as we are informed, the | 
snug little pile of four hundred quarts, for the occasion, | 
Just think of this all ye skeptics, over twelve bushels of | 
nice ripe strawberries, at one gathering! We feltsorry | 
for the city folks, who we imagined would be put up-| 
on short rations, until more berries could ripen, and 
concluded to walk into the grounds, and see how long | 
before the market wagon might be looked for again. | 
Here our sympathies were staid, and we found that | 
we had greatly underrated friend Peabody’s capacity, | 
when we had supposed that he was to be jostled in| 
his every day operations by the little gathering for his | 
friends. The truth is, his vines were still full of ripe | 
fruit, and the astonished visitors passed in excited | 
groups over the grounds in competition, to see who 
should pluck the largest berries.” - 

aren 

Tue Arrte Worm.—Unless we get deliverance 
from this enemy in some way our apple crops will 
soon be alarmingly small and unsound. This insect 
seems to be more and more prevalent every year for 
some seasons past. The habitat or hiding place of 
this animal during the winter, and its habits, do not 
seem to be sufficiently understood to suggest an effec- 
tual mode of warring with it. We have not been 
fortunate enough to hear of any mode of preventing 
its depredations having proved reliably or extensively 
successful. If any of our readers should think they 
know of any successful mode of defence against the 
destructive attacks of this moth, the public would 
gladly hear from them; and if their method should 
prove generally successful they would be hailed as 
public benefactors.— Country Gent. 
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There is no greater Tyrant than Fashion. 
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FARMING IN IOWA. 

A great many of our subscribers during the last few 
years have removed to Iowa, and of course have taken 
the Cultivator along as an indispensible article in 
housekeeping. A gentleman whoremoved from Ohio 
last spring, writes us from Davis county, that he has | 
found a good sheep farm, which he was looking for, 
and adds: 

We have the finest prospects for a crop of wheat, 
oats and corn, that this country ever had. If nothing | 
happens to it yet, there will be enough raised this | 
year to supply all that choose to come out this fall, to | 

| 
' 





see what the western people are doing. There is 
nothing that we need more here than good agricultu- 
ral papers, to convince the farmers that they might as 
well raise one thousand bushels of corn on ten acres, 
as to tend twenty for the same amount. And that 
can be done here by a little deeper plowing and bet- 
ter tending. Then they might as well have thirty 
cents a bushel for it in stock, as to take fifteen cents 
in the crib, which has been the price this spring. 
There has been a great change made in land, since 
spring, in the improved country; and if there is any 
body that expects to get a good Jocation in a good 
settlement much under twenty dollars, he had better 
be in a hurry, else he may be disappointed. 
H. A. W. 
Drakesville, Davis County, Iowa, June 24, 1854. 
CoAT! bn 422 ihe 

Tue Strawserry Bev.—Continue to take off the 
runners from the bearing beds; keep the grass and 
weeds down; observe closely the blossom. (A Straw- | 
berry vine that does not bloom this month is not | 
worth the culture.) The staminates or males, willbe | 
more inclined to run than the pistillates or females; 
keep them within their proper bounds; one staminate 
to eight pistillates. Where*it is desirable to multi- | 
ply plants, let the runners take root; those not need- 
ed to plant out, can be cut up in winter, to enrich the 
ground for the remaining plants; remember to leave 
all the plants cut out to decay on the beds. 

We saw an English gardener in our travels last 
season, throwing away wheelbarrow loads of cut up 
plants, and carting on stable manure, when had he 
left the vines to decay where cut, he would have given 
the plants nature’s food, and stimulated to fruit, in- 
stead of vine; should the weather prove dry, and the 
plants show a disposition to fruit, give frequent water- 
ings.—Soil of the South. 
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COUNTY FAIRS IN OHIO FOR 1854. 
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Ashtabula............Jefferson............. September..... 26—28. 

Belmont . St. Clairsville. ........October........ 3— 5. 

Carroll.... ; ...Carroliton.........¥.. October........ 

Clarke........ ... Springfield............ October... 

Clermont. . ES Stehnd voen and 

Columbiana........... New Lisbon.......... October........ 

Coshocton.............Coshocton............ October........ 

EES Oa October 

RE ds bns-4< Gallipolis... . - October........ 

QOGEGB..'56 00 cocvecces en MT October........ 

Guernsey..........- . Cambridge............ September 
ardin..... re ep Fee September .... 

ch. ceééctedue COE. side diveceddens October........ 

Henry ...... Napoleon 

Licking......... .. Newark 

Of Ne RE ay Bellefontaine 

Ra isd. F553 welveeh Oe rn 

OE Toledo 

Mahoning Canfield 

Medina Medina... 

Miami ee 

Morgan McConnellsville 

Pickaway...........+- Circleville. ........... 

Webbe iis sicis oa seins ccs New Paris...........- October ....... 

Richland............. Mansfield............- September 

EC swcces veces . APR Se - September 

Trumbull............- BAPOMa sc cecedsvves. 

Weed... ccccccccssacs Portageville..........October........ 





(= Officers of County Societies not mentioned above, are re- 
quested to inform us of the time and place of holding their next 
Fair, if the same have been decided upon.—Eps. O. Cutt. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 








THE MOTHER'S OWN SONG. 


During Mrs. Bateham’s temporary silence we are 
tempted to take liberties with her department to intro- 
duce a beautiful and appropriate poem of “ Fansy 
Forrester’s,” 
those ladies, which seem to suggest a parallel. 


wife of Rev. Mr. Judson, a Missionary to India, from 
whence, after several years of cheerful devotion tothe 
perils of such a life, she returned home—a widow, to 
die among her kindred, after giving her orphan child 


in charge to her friend— Miss Anable, of Philadel- | 


phia. 
Mrs. Bateham, (Josephine Penfield,) at the age of 


18, graduated from the Oberlin Collegiate Institute in | 


1847, and soon after was united to Rev. Mr. Cushman, 
and departed on a mission to Hayti. Here, aftera 
few months’ service, her partner was stricken down, 
and the girl-widow returned sorrowfully and alone to 
her Ohio home. In 1850 she became the wife of Mr. 
Bateham, and accompanied him on his European tour 
in 1851. The recent Event in her life, has suggested 
the application of these beautiful lines, which were 
written in Maulmain, (India,) January, 1848. 
8S. D. H. 
FANNY FORRESTER’S BIRD. 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded—oh, so lovingly— 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In wi helpl ess she lies, 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 





There ’s not in Ind a lovelier bird; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest— 

Oh God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue from mine;— 

This life which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future with its light and gloom,— 
Time and Eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, oh my God! one earnest prayer:— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 





UT THAT PIE CRUST. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—I think Rosetta is a 
strange girl to suppose [ would have to ask Ma how 
she makes her nice pie crust. It would be a great 
story to tell, that I was seventeen last Michaelmas, 
and not know that yet! 

When we want to make every-day pies. we take 
about half a pound of shortening to a pound of flour; 
then we rub in the shortening without first melting it 
—rub it all in till both are nicely mixed. Then we 
take as much cold water—with a little bit of saleratus 
dissolved in it—as we did of shortening, and mix that 
in, and roll the crust till it is thoroughly moulded. 

But when we have plenty of time and want to have 
the crust real good, we rub in only about half the 
shortening at first, then after the dough is moulded 
out, we spread on the rest of the shortening, chop up 
the dough and roll it in a good while. This makes 
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It is | 
well known that Miss Emily Chubbuck became the | 
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the crust very tender and flakey, and is particuiarly 
/nice for chicken pie crust, and tarts. 

If Rosexra will only come from her Dell to ours, 
‘now that the season of berry pies is come, we will 
have sxch a pic-nic of our own, out under the big 
‘elms, and such a swing upon the grape vines, as her 
own Sylvan sprites have never caught her at, among 
the hills of Ashland, and if she brings MarTiLpre 
along, so much the better. Very truly, 

Hazel Dell, O., July, 1854. Sun Bonnet. 


die ee, 26h tt 
Grace in FemaLte Dress.—Somebody has said that 
a Parisian grisette, with a little tulle and ribbon, will 
conquer the world, while an Englishwoman, with all 
her shawls, damasks and diamonds, looks only like an 
animated clothes-horse. There is some exaggeration 
in this statement, but more wit, and still more truth. 
The women of France unquestionably have a better 
taste in dress than those of Great Britain or America. 
In both our mother country and this there is too much 
of what may be called ‘snobism’ in female attire. 
The ladies of Anglo-Saxondom seem to fancy that the 
more they spend on dress the prettier they look. Ac- 
cordingly one sees little women covered all over with 
lace, or buried in the middle of stiff brocade, or almost 
lost to sight under a puffing velvet cloak, with capes 
that extend on either side, like gigantic wings. Or 
one beholds tal! women, if such is the fashion, trick- 
ed out in tight sleeves, and striped silks, the cvustli- 
ness of the material being regarded by the wearer as 
sufficient compensation for the incongruity of the 
styles. A French servant girl has better taste. She 
knows itis not so much the richness of the material 
as the way it is made up, and the manner in which it 
is worn, that gives the desired elegance. A neat fit, 
a graceful bearing, and a proper harmony between 
,the complexion and the colors, has more to do with 
brightening female attractions than even American 
ladies seem particularly to comprehend. Many a wife 
|looks prettier, if she would but know it, in her neat 
| morning frock of calico, than in the incongruous pile 
of finery which she dignifies with the title of full 
\dress. Many an unmarried female first wins the 
i heart of her future husband in some simple, unpreten- 
ding attire, which, if consulted about, she would pro- 
|nounce too cheap except for ordinary wear, but which 
| by its accidental suitability to her figure, face and car- 
‘riage, idolize her youth wonderfully. If the sex would 
|study taste in dress more, and care less for expense, 
|\they would have no reason to regret it. At present 
|the extravagance of American females is proverbial. 
We wish we could say as much of their elegance in 
the same line. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


VeceTaBLe Sours.—All vegetables that are put into 
soups, should be put into cold water, and gradually 
brought up to the boiling point. This will cause the 
vegetable to diffuse its flavor throughout the whole 
mass. Irish potatos should never be put in soups, un- 
| til first having been cut up in hot water; this extracts 
| their bitterness, and renders them fit to mingle in the 

other vegetable mass. The meats to flavor vegetable 
| soups, may be beef, veal, mutton or chicken, and like 
| the vegetables, should be put intocold water. There 
jare fewer good soups made in the country, than al- 
most any other dish, and the reason is obvious—it 
takes time tocook them. An okra gumbo soup should 
boil incessantly six hours, then the flavor of the meat, 
vegetables, and condiments are sointimately and deli- 
cately blended, that they all seem one delicious mass. 
Salt hardens water and flesh, and should not be put 
into soups until the mass is well done.—WSoil of the 
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your doubts to yourself: I have plenty of my own. 
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BREAD MAKING WITH POTATO YEAST. | 


Dear Mas. Batenam:—As many of the Aunts and 
Cousins are giving their experience in housekeeping, 
I thought I “would contribute my mite on the impor- | 
tant subject of bread making. I have tried many 
ways, but never found another so good as this:—The | 
evening before you wish to bake, take potatos enough 
to make a gallon of yeast, boil and mash them fine, 
and add a little water to make a thin batter, put in a 
half pint of home-made yeast, or half the amount of| 
any other that is preferred—no flour is needed. In| 
the morning set your bread as usual, putting in the) 
whole of the potato yeast, (this quantity is enough for 
6 or 8 loaves,) and in two hours the bread wiil be 
ready to put into the oven, and I think more spongy | 
or sweeter bread cannot be baked. 1 shall be glad to 
hear of its being tried, if it is thought worth the trial 
Adieu. Yours, 

A Reaper AND ADMIRER OF THE CULTIVATOR. 





PRACTICAL AND POETICAL. 


“Indeed, that appears like sacrilege!” exclaimed I, 
to the Cou., as we were seated beside an open window | 
at the King House in New London, overlooking a va- 
cant town lot from which every charm had disappear- | 
ed—if we except some fine, shadow-casting maples— | 
before the rough, uncouth, matter of fact plow, leav-_| 
ing the ground, which, [ knew to have been “ deeply | 
darkly, beautifully” green, asombre brown from which 
color [ could not, in my nearsightedness, discover one 
vestige of beauty or cheerfulness. “It’s too bad to 
desolate Nature in that manner!” 

“Tt will raise a fine crop of potatos, though,” an- 
swered my friend, a little roguishly, I fancied. This 
was bringing in the practical in the start, to mar my 
purposed reasoning for the poetical. As I hesitated, 
two visions flitted before my “ mind’s eye.” One was 
a lovely tield of softly waving grass, balmy as the! 
breeze that fans the cheek of Oriental beauty, varie- 
gated by the yellow dandelion—a very unsentimental 
flower, but a favorite of mine—and the budding wild 
rose; in which the beauty destroying feet of flocks 
and herds were not allowed to roam—the maples 
spreading wide their branches to shade the charming 
plat beneath. To complete the picture there appear- 
ed as a back ground, a group of laughter-loving little 
ones, enjoying a “ roll-all-together,” on the grass. 
This vision gratified one sense—that of seeing, but it 
was not impressed vividly on my mind, for | realized 
that “man cannot live by seeing alone.” The vision 
that contrasted with this, was one composed of som- 
bre hues; a field, wove in stripes, one of brown, and 
one of brown and green mingled, the green composed 
of dark, worm-perforated, practical potato tops. This 
was disgusting in itself! But to this there was 
an epilogue; a nice turreen filled with steaming, 
white, mealy potatos, smoothly cenvexed, and the yel- 
low, melted butter coursing down the sides, taking 
with it the delicate sprinkling of pepper. 

The first vision rather charmed me, but the second, | 
at least the epilogue, seemed very wholesome, and 
much more liable to sustain the existence God has 
given us. But for all this, I was not quite willing to | 
yield the point, and ventured to say, “It seems hard 
to crush the spirit of beauty that is food to the intel-, 
lectual, for mere animal gratification. The brutes, to 
whom has been given no wisdom, do no less than’ 
this.” A shake of the head, as a gentle remonstrance, 
came with the sound common-sensical words of the 
Cor., “ We can live longer without sight than food.” | 

Yes, 80 we can; and rosy-winged Fancy must yield | 
to her sober, matter-of-fact sister. We cannot live on | 
air. We must submit to see our choicest flower-bed | 
trampled on while weeding the onions; our cherished 


/plumpest pig put up in an uncouth looking pen, to 


'girls; we are country girls—practical girls, and we 


‘tion for the Fourth is going on around me, I snatch a 


the Fourth is expected here on the prairie? Perhaps 


| A few days since I was reading an account of an In- 
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row of ntecien crushed by beet tops, deewn out ( 
while “thinning” the bed; the most beautiful rose- 

bush in the yard stripped of its blossoms, to make 4 
rose-water of, long before the hurrying hand of Na- 
ture has numbered their days. We must see our 
whitest chicken barbarously murdered for some favor- 
ed guest; our pet lambs sold, (not Rosa, for she be- 
longs expressly to me, and is “ fast property;”) the 


fatten for Christmas; our favorite beech tree, (with 
the moss seat close beside it,) cut down for firewood; 
and the black squirre! that we have admired every 
morning, for a week, at length “treed,” and surround- 
ed by eight men, six dogs, two cats, four hoes and a 
broom, all at one time. That, girls, is what distresses 
me. But Pa says squirrels eat grain, and must be 
killed, and adds, “ Be practical, child. We’ve got to 
raise food for ourselves and the city people. We 
can’t yield to every fancy.” It does no good to pout, 


must own brave hearts, and not indulge in the poetry 

of life to too great an extent, or we shall be unfit for 

the prose. MaTILDIE. 
New London, July, 1854. 


THE BIRTH AND NURTURE OF FREEDOM. 


Home Corrace, July 3, 1854. 
Dear Mrs. Batenam:—While the buzz of prepara- 


moment to communicate with those distant in position, 
but present in thought. Do you smile at the idea that 


you think we have got to go away to find its charmed 
presence—that here no stirring memories of the great 
struggle of Freedom for birth can intrude, and no an- 
thems break the dull silences with prophecy of the 
uture. 

It might seem most natural to you, whoa year 
since found us in our out of the way home, but there 
have been changes since then. There are young 
people here—and their pulses beat with memories of 
the past and hopes of the future; so they are to have 
a pic-nic in the little grove back of the cottage, where 
you found us, and it is to be a grand era; for the 
Fourth never visited the prairie here before, and they 
want to give it fitting welcome. So you will not 
wonder that all sorts of cake baking, etc., is going 
forward, and that there is a general brandishing of 
shoe brushes and smoothing irons. A happy day may 
they find it. But for us who have advanced farther 
on the march of life, these national festivities bring 
only saddened memories and earnest purposes. Shall 
the trust which was handed down to us be betrayed? 
Shall the partizan influences than environ men, meet 
no antagonism from the moral rectitude of woman. 


dian invasion upon one of the feeble settlements of 

hio. They were poorly supplied with ammunition 
_and the women run bullets and Joaded the muskets 
while their husbands stood at the loop holes and took 
deadly aim at those who approached with hostile in- 
tent. When they found that the lead was failing they 
suspended blankets under the roof, and caught the 
bullets that were raining down through the riddled 
shingles. These they melted and moulded for their 
own defence. 

What a lesson if we would heed. Our warfare is 
not like theirs, but cannot we re-mould even the wea- 
pons of the enemy? 


**Soon rested they who fought—but thou 
Who minglest in the sterner strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life.” 
Ours is the struggle for the inward, living element 
of Freedom, whose outward form it was theirs to pro- 
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tect. Ours to train our sons and daughters for that| 
truest of all victories, the victory of Truth over Error, 
if done over self. To what end their great struggles | 
if we will not be free. If in the midst of prosperity | 
and blessings such as God never before showered up- 
on a people, we sink down, too cowardly to assert the 
rights of others, are we not already slaves, more de- 
graded than even the dark toiler in the rice swamps 
of the South. Let it be ours to insist by word and 
deed upon a full realization of the great truths of hu- 
man brotherhood. Yours ever, pe oe Oe 


} 
_—— 3-3 Oooo —_ | 
| 


Cucumpers.—Who ever heard of cooking a cucum-| 





ber! We hear our readers exclaim! Try it; and then| 


tell your neighbors how well a poor man may live in| 
this country. Take the cucumber just asit begins to| 
turn yellow, peel and slice it into salt and water; drop) 
it into cold water and boil until tender. Season with! 


salt and pepper—mix with batter and fry. Few can) 
tell it from egg plant.—/Soil of the South. 





Inpran Corn on Roastinc Ears.— Who don’t 
know how to cook roasting ears! but if every body 
does know how to cook them, it is seldom we find) 
green corn upon the table, with all its good qualities 
preserved. It is no wonder that our negroes are so 
greedy for pot liquor, when in nine cases out of ten, 
it contains all the best of the vegetables. Corn boil- 
ed in the ear should be dropped into boiling water 
with salt to season. Corn cut from the ear, and boil- 
ed in milk, seasoned with butter, pepper and salt, is 
an excellent dish. Corn cut from the cob after boil- 
ing, and mixed with butter beans, seasoned with but- 
ter, pepper and salt, makes succotash, a capital dish. 
Corn oysters is a delicious dish—grate the green corn 
from the cob, season with salt and pepper, mix in bat- 
ter, and fry in butter. Green corn pudding is a great 
delicacy; grate the corn from the cob, mix sweet milk 
and flour until of the consistency of paste: season 
with anything the taste may dictate, and bake ina 
hot oven; it should bake quick.—Soil of the South. 











UFF’S MERCANTILE COLLEGE, PITTS.- 
BURGH, PA.—Established in 1840—Incorporated by the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, with a perpetual Charter. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Hon. JamMEs BucHANAN, Hon. WaLTer H. Lown, 
Hon. WiLLIAM WILKINS, Hon. CHaRLes NaYLor, 
Hon. Moses Hampton, Gen. J. K. Moonngap. 
P. Durr, Principal; Author of Duff’s Book-Keeping, &c.; Profes- 
sor of Book-Keeping and C cial Sci 
Duff’s Book-Keeping, Harper’s edition, price $1.50, postage 21 
cents, b the most perfect and comprehensive in the English lan- 
*? 
Duff’s Steamboat Book-Keeping, price $1, postage 9 cents, “a 
perfect system for such books and accounts.” 
Duff’ Commercial Calculations, price 50 cents. 
Send for a Circular by mail. 
ay 1, 1854.-4tt pocens 
AYING AND HARVESTING TOOLS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
Horse and Hand 63; 
Grain Cradles and Sickles; 
Sythes, Snathes and Rifles of the best quality; 
Quinebaug, and Indian Pond Sythe Stones; 
Grass Hooks, &c., cheap for cash, 
At the Capital City Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. . 
WM. A. GILL, 
No. 7 Broadway Exchange Buildings. 
Columbus, June 24, 1854.-2tt 











ILL, MERRILLS & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 

HILL & FOSTER, and E. H. & C. J. MERRILLS, Manu- 
facturers of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit 
county, Ohio. 

Price per rod at the Factory:—1 inch Calibre, $1.12%%: 1% inch, 
$1.25; 15 inch, $1.50; 2 inch, $2.00; 2% inch, $2.64; 3 inch, $3.30; 
4 inch, $4.62, &c. 

June 15, 1854.-6mt 


MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 

for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 
ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, promptly attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabbits. Address W. S. LUNT. 


THE OHIOCULTIVATOR. 





Sidney, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-2t* 
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OOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED 

STATES.—We ask your attention while we say to you— 
some of the skillful Shepherds of Silesia, one of the German pro- 
vinces of Prussia, by well directed efforts for successive genera- 
tions, have succeeded in producing a medium sized, well formed, 
thick skinned, hardy Merino Sheep, bearing a fleece combining 
fineness, evenness, density and quality in proportion to carcass in 
greater perfection than any other breed of sheep known. 

A firm conviction, founded upon observation and experience, that 
well selected sheep of this kind crossed upon the fine flocks of the 
United States, will add from a half pound to three and a half tbs. to 
their weight of fleece, and at the same time improve the quality 
the wool, has induced us to invest large amounts of money, time, 
and skill in selecting and importing them, relying upon your intelli- 
gent discrimination of what is really intrinsically valuable for our 
remuneration. Is there one of you who would not giadly invest 
money in a buck that you knew would increase the weight of your 
fleeces at one cross even one-fourth of a pound, at the same time 
improving the quality. No, we feel assured that there are few if 
any so lacking in intelligent self-interest. When we say our confi- 
dence in the merits of these sheep is such that any one purchasing 
one of our first class bucks and crossing upon a flock of good sheep 
(the offspring being well kept) if the first cross fall short of adding 
one-fourth of a pound per head, we will refund the money, which 
will bring the sheep at much less than the original cost in Silesia, 
independent of transportation, risk, &c. 

We have never known them fail to add as much as a half pound 
per head, and from that to two pounds ten Ww». CHam- 
BBRLAIN has recently returned from Europe, having purchased one 
hundred and twenty-four head of these sheep. Seventy-three of 
them have already arrived, and the remainder will be in this fall. 
We now have on hand over one hundred head, about one-third of 
which may be seen at each of our residences. Prices of bucks 
frem $150 to $300; ewes from $100 to $130. 

WM. H. LADD, for 
Wa. Cuamprrvatin, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Groreos CampBEeLL, Westminster West, Vermont. 
Ws. H. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
June 15, 1854.-4tt 


N\ ANSFIELD’S PATENT CLOVER HULLING 

AND CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded the Ist premi- 
um at the World’s Fair, New York. Also at the Ohio State Fairs 
for three successive years, and all other places wherever exhibited. 

Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels per day, or 
from 2 to 5 bushels per hour, and with a new improvement to be 
attached to the Machines made in 1854, they will hull and clean 
one-fourth more in the same time. 

F, Cash price, $100. For sale b 

une 15, 1854.-7¢* 





M. H. MANSFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 


‘GET THE BEST.” 


GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE—By Dr. 

GEORGE H. DADD, The Celebrated English Veterinary Sur- 
geon, now residing in Boston, and confessedly at the head of his pro- 
Session in this country. 

This valuable work, the experience ofa life, is now going through 
the press, and will be published by the subscribers, during the month 
of May. It will be entitled, 

THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR; 


Containing prection! observations on the nature and treatment of 
di and la in Horses. Embracing the most recent and 
approved methods, according to an enlightened system of veterina- 
ry therapeutics, to be illustrated with wood engravings, in the very 
highest style of the art. Tobe comprised in one large 12mo. vol. of 
400 pages or more. 

Every man who owns a horse should buy this book, as it wi!l be 
without doubt the best work of the kind ever issued. We shall 
make a liberal discount by the dozen, and agents and booksellers 
ean do well with them. 

State and County Agricultural Societies could not have a better 
thing te distribute as prizes, or to circulate among their members. 

Price only $1.25. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers also of— 





Cole’s Diseases of Animals....................0.00000 50 

De Te Pee ee 50 
Schenek’s Kitchen Gardener.....................ceeeee 50 
pO PR 75 
RAD Ge Na ca-vin as on. 0004505 «4 chives ened $1 00 


The American Fow! Breeder 
May 15, 1854.-3tt 


ERSEY CATTLE.—I HAVE A FEW YOUNG 
Bulls of this celebrated stock for pee Warranted pure blood. 


Address, post-paid, NO. B. POYNTZ, 
June 15, 1854.-3tt Maysville, Ky. 





LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, FOR RECEIV- 
ING, GRADING AND SELLING WOOL.—Liberal advance- 
ments made on Consignments. GOODALE & CO., 
41 Bank Street, Cleveland Ohio. 
S. N. Goopa.sz, Cleveland. 





Simon Perxrns, Akron. 
June 15, 1854.-0tt 


URE SHORT HORN CATTLE.—Having a 
larger stock than my farm will properly accommodate. I will 
sell 15 heifers and heifer cows. They are all sired by the Bates 
Bull “ Belvidere.” and are descended from imported animals. 
Price $150 to $200 each. Address, T. P. REMINGTON, 
June 1, 1854.-4t* 22 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto Cuttivator OrFice. July 13, 1854. 

At the decline, noticed in our last report, the Markets are quiet 
and steady, There are several temporary causes of panic arising 
from certain financial operations, which may slightly affect the pro- 
duce market fora short time. The extreme heat of the last two 
weeks caused great suffering and loss among cattle and swine go- 
ing forward on the cars. 

The Wool Market is obstinately dull yet, with no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement. Persons with small lots, who do not like to 
run risks, and who are anxious to realize their money soon, may 
consult their interest by disposing of their clips during this month; 
there is yet a general disposition to wait for better prices, which 
may come in a few months, if money matters get settled favorably. 

Dairy Products, though dull, are not positively much lower than 
heretofore. 

Hogs and Cattle are still a trifle lower. 

New York, July 11.—Flour $7.25@$7.75 for good Ohio. Wheat 


lower, with moderate demand. Corn 67.@70c. for western mixed. 
Butter, 12@l6c. for Ohio. Cheese 6@9%c. P bh. 


CrnctnnatTI, July 11.—Flour—Receipts and demand both light; 

ood brands bring $7. Wheat $1 # bushel. Corn 45c. Oats 7 

arley, to arrive, 60@65c. Rye 7c. Hogs $34 $3.50 P 100 ibs. 
gross. Beef Cattle, $6@$5.25 P 100 tbs. nett. Butter 8@10c. for 
packers. Eggs l0c. # dozen. Cheese 8c. for select W. R. 


CLEVELAND, July 11.—Flour $7/@$7.75; extra retails at $9 P bbl. 
Wheat, no sales. Corn, dull53c. Oats 37@40c. Fish—Trout §7.- 
25 P bbl; White Fish $9. Butter, Ll@l4c. Wool 25@40c. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[= Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 


For five lines or less, two insertions.................6-0ee00% $1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 
Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 


remarks as the Editors may deem just. 








OUTH DOWN BUCKS.—I WI SELL ONE 
Superior South Down Buck, 6 years old; 2 do. do. do. 2 years 
old; 3 do. do. do. Buck Lambs. 

The 6 year old Buck was bred by J. W. McIntyre, of Albany, N. 
Y., and is a superior animal. I have used him two years, and of 
course must change. The sheep may be seen on my farm at Oak- 
wood, near Newark, Ohio. GEO. W. PENNEY. 

Newark, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-3tt 


Moores RURAL NEW YORKER IS THE. 


Leading American Weekly, AGRicuL. JRaL, LITERARY and 
Family Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any other 


Agricultural or similar journal in the Union—the best evidence of | 


superior merit. A new half volume commenced July 1. 
‘Terus:—$2 a year—$1 for six months. Specimens free. 
Address, D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
July 1, 1854.-2tt 
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NNOUNCEMENT!—A VERY INTERESTING 
£% BOOK COMING!--Will be published immediately, DANIEL 


_ 209 BOONE AND THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY! By Wm. H. 


Booart, Esq., in one elegant 12mo. volume, 390 pp. fully and richly 
illustrated. 

“Interwoven with the History of the entrance of the Great 
West iuto the family of civilized nations, is the career of DANIEL 
BOONE. It has been the object of the compiler of this volume, to 
present the narrative of that career in fidelity, and in such light as 
would rescue the memory of this great man from the common 
judgment passed upon him, of being only an Indian fighter anda 

| bold hunter. To DANIEL BOONE, tue Great PIONEER OF THE 
| West—having ever a purpose and destiny before hin—this volume 
invites the reader.” 

All orders must be addressed to 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
Auburn or Buffalo, N. Y. 

(e@ Agonts wanted to sell the above Book inthe South & West. 

| July 15, 1854.-3tt 


| 


9 | , i 
| N URSERYMAN WANTED.—A MAN WHO 


| LN understands the business of raising forest trees from seed, 
and their general management, &c., is wanted to superintend im- 

| provements on extensive grounds in Illinois. A permanent situa- 

| tion and good wages will be given. 

| Address the Editors of this paper. 

| July 15, 1854.-2t. 


| FYURE SUFFOLK PIGS —5BRED FROM THE 

| fine boar ‘“* Damon,” (of which a representation is given in the 
Ohio Cultivator of this date,) and from pure imported Sows of the 

| celebrated Earl of Doucie stock, the largest and best breed of Suf- 

| folks. For sale by GEO. P. BURNHAM, 

July 15, 1654.-2t. Boston, Mass. 


| ZS NLARGED AND IMPROVED!—THE WOOL 
| 44 GROWER AND STOCK REGISTER is the on/y American 
| journal devoted to the important and profitable branches of Wooi 
| and Steck Husbandry. It contains a vast amount of useful and re- 
| liable information on the above and kindred subjects, and should be 
| in the hands of every owner or breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, 

Swine or Poultry. 
| The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1954, will be enlarged to 
| THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! and improved in 
| both contents andappearance. Among other matters of interest to 

Woo! Growers, Breeders, Graziers, Dairymen, &c., the new volume 
will contain Pevicrers or Pure-Brep Cattle, Horses, Sheep, etc., 
and the names and residences of the principal Breeders and Owners 
of Improved Stock throughout the country. Published in the Best 
STYLE, and illustrated with Portraits of Domestic Animals, Designs 
of Farm Buildings, and other appropriate Engravings. {Cg Speci- 
mens sent free. 

Trrms:—Only Fifty Cents a Year; Five Copies for $2; Eight for 
$3—in advance. Back volumes at same rates. 

{9° Now is the time to Subseribe. Subscription money properly 
enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, if addressed to 

July 1, 1854.-2tt D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 





SHORT HORNS FOR SALE.—Having a numer- 
ous herd, bred from the best imported stock, I can at all times 
supply applicants for pure bred young animals at moderate prices. 
Eight or ten thoroughbred bulls from eight months to three years 
old now for sale. Prices generally from $75 to $250, according to 
age and merit. HARNESS RENICK. 
Darbyville, Pickayway county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-at 





\ OOL! WOOL!!—The proprietors of the BEA- 
VER CREEK FACTORY would inform the wool growers 
of Ohio that they are still manufacturing those PREMIUM LILY 
WHITE BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., at their old stand. The 
will manufacture wool into these kinds of goods for an EQUA 
ONE-HALF, which is certainly better than selling it from 30 to 40 
cents. For further particulars, address, 
CHAS. & GEO. MERRITT, 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 


J ANTED.—10 000 ths. Leicester Wool; 10,000 
ss. Bakewell Wool; 10,000 ths. South Down Wool. Those 
having these kinds of Wool will do well to correspond with the 
subscribers before disposing of it. Send a sample. 
C. & G. MERRITT. 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-3mt 


June 1, 1854.-3mt 








66 Y OUNG BELFOUNDER.”—By request of sev- 
eral gentlemen near Columbus, we have consented to let 
our horse stand at the BRODERICK Stable, on State street, oppo- 
| site and South of the State House, on Fridays and Saturdays of 
, each week. The balance of his time he will stand at our stable in 
Groveport. Terms—To insure, $10. WM. H. RAREY & CO. 
May 15, 1854.-3tt 





NOLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 

/ INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 
from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 
to reception of females, no gentlemen Reena being admitted. The 
| treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
| particulars will be sent upon application. 
Address. W. SHEPARD, M. D., 
May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 
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